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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rr Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., of the American Church 
Mission, is well known to all of our readéfs from his loug 
residence in China as Bishop of the Shanghai Diocese. 


Rr. Rev. Innocent (Ficovrovsky), Chief of the 
Russian Orthodox Mission, has been in China for the past 
twenty years, having spent a year in Shanghai, a year in 
Dalny, a half-year in Harbin, and the remainder of the time in 
Peking, largely engaged in translating the Holy and Ritual 
Books of his Mission into Chinese. 


W. Lecewoop, Pa.B., known to many of our readers 
as Secretary of the Chinese Y. M.-C. A., writes frony a knowl- 
edge of twelve years’ experience in the Shanghai work. He 
is a member of the committee which organized and conducted 
the first Social Service Conference some two or three years ago. 


SAMUEL CovLING, M.A., has spent some thirty-two years 
in China, formerly in confection with the English Baptist 
Mission, spending most of his time in educational work. He 
is now engaged in private literary work. He was President of © 
the Shanghai Missionary Association (1915-16). 


Mrs. C. M. Lacey Srres:has given us an interesting study 

as a result of an extended visit in Korea. She has for some years 

been very actively engaged in evangetistic aud 
work in and about Foochow.. : 
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Editorial 

TSE summer resorts have never been fuller than 
olldays- thissummer. It is cause for unfeigned gratitude 
to God that such places are within reach of the missionary body, 
‘where they may retire from the dust and stress for quietness 
and recuperation. How many families have heen kept unbroken, 
and how many servants of God retained in the field, through 
the health»giving restfulness of these places, it would be impos- 
sible to compute. Some persons are venturesome enough to 
criticise the longer periods of absence of missionaries from their 
posts than is permissible in ather cireles. Even true friends of 
missionaries sometimes warily suggest that it is being overdone. 
In some cases this cannat be gainsaid, but in most the conditions 
of the work and the occupation af the haliday fully entitle one 
to the extra time allotted. Qur purpose is not to discuss this 
aspect, but, now that halidays are over, what about the coming 
days of labour? After the bright holiday ta return ta the tasks 
of life and its labours and worries; after the uplifting canference 
and the inspiring comradeship. with kindred spirits to return 
again and stand in the cold airs of daily toil; after glimpses of 
Sun-lit ranges in union prayer meetings to descend and walk 
again with the faithless and unredeemed; after fellowship with 
elect souls to take up the burden of leadership or the respon~ 
sibility of wise comradeship with Chinese colleagues; well, that 
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652 The Chinese Recorder {October 
is the best of it. Life is more than vision. The holiday j; 
excellent, but work is better, and the better done for thé holiday, 
To enjoy fellowship with the friends of God is good, but it is 
meant to enable us to endure and impart. From Bethlehem, 
city of gracious mystery of eternal love, ‘‘the shepherds returned,” 
for life had still to go on, sheep had to be tended and lambs 
fed; there will still be shadows on the hills, wolves prowling 
about, and duty calling to the fields and fastnesses. And to 
us, those who were privileged to visit the resting places, there 
comes the call-afresh to start again to further the ministries of 
our calling and life. | 


* | 


eiethel- Even as the call came to Simon, it comes to uns 
from the lips of the Christ to-day, ‘‘Launch out 
into the deep.’? We in China are on the edge of an 
ocean of spiritual possibilities and a great deep of blessing. 
Far as eye can reach rolls the tide of God’s Truth, and — 
Love, and Life. Behind us is the night, before us a fathom- 
_ jess fulness of grace, and around us the morning-glory. Such 
is our privilege as Christian missionaries in China. It may — 
be that some of us hug the shore, toiling all night and catch 
nothing or little, and thus the night is still in our hearts, 
Some of us are too nervous or shorebound to venttre into the 
open. Others swing at anchor and remain stationary. But 
there comes to-day, as in no other day of the past, the voice of 
the Master, ‘‘ Launch out into the deep.’’ It is of importance 
for us to cling steadfastly to our faith in a great future for the 
Church in China. Let us cherish a hopeful spirit for China. 
We are witnessing not the pangs of death but the pains of 
growth, New revelations of truth are coming, though the old 
have not been exhausted. Prophetic voices are heard in the 
land. The privileges of God’s love and fellowship and service | 
are open tous. Weare the heirs of great accomplishments from 
_ the days of Morrison onward, and of God's illimitable Kingdom 
Is there in some quarters a narrowing of outlook, a fading 
of romance, a lapsing of hopefulness? It is because we are 
satisfied to paddle in the shallows. ‘* We have toiled all night 
and caught nothing.’’ If we venture out with Him, and brave 
the ocean uuder His guidance, we shall do and dare great 
things in His name and for His sake. 
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It is a time of stress in the realms of Truth. The lights of 
faith in some quarters are dim. But if we follow His call we 
see the far horizon has light, and the coast-lines of creeds are 
forming out of the ‘mists. Faith is on trial, likewise. If we 
trust God we shall not be afraid, and it is our duty, as it is our 
privilege, to order our lives and work on the definite assumption 
that all things work together for good to them that love God. Let 
us accept His leading without hesitation ; His word our chart, 
His voice our comfort, and steer on through dark or light. Let 
the Divine Love be put to the test, our hearts be open to the 
message of the Cross, and make that the very pivot and centre 
of our thought and conduct. In that conviction and experience | 
lie the seeds of all holy — blessed comfort, and fruitfulness 
of service. 

At the beginning of our service and many activities during 
the coming months, let us determine to see God face to face, 
and give ourselves, body, soul and spirit, into the hands of the 
Eternal Spirit, to be made .the instruments of His will, and to 
be moulded by His grace into the image of sa Son. 


ScHoo.s for the children of missionaries are 
schools tor gradually increasing in number, and also, we 
Missionaries’ 

Children, 2% Pleased to say, in efficiency. They help to 
tide over a very difficult period in the lives of 
many children when they are too old to be longer taught at 
home, and yet too young to be sent tothe homeland. They 
lessen very materially the perplexities of the parent who has 
to face what to many a mother is one of the severest trials 
when the problem arises, What shall we do with the children ? 
It took not a little pressure in the beginning to convince the 
home Boards of the necessity of these schools, or at least of 
more than one or two for the whole of China. Now, however, 
we are pleased to testify they are more and more disposed to 
_ make liberal allowances for them and take a deep interest in 
those already established. 

We are led to these remarks by reading an account of the 
Canadian Presbyterian School for missionaries’ children, in Wei- 
hwuifu, Honan, and noticing that they have just finished a 
new school building, of which they remark that it was “ built 
Specially for the purpose. It of two stories and a large base- 
ment, is heated with hot-air furnaces, and has bath-rooms 
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654 The Chinese Recorder [October 
equipped with running hot and cold water.’’ This is as it 
should be and We trust that other sections of the country may 
be able ere long: to follow the good example thus set by our 


Canadian Presbyterian friends. While intended primarily for — 
the children of that Mission, yet ‘‘a limited namber of pupils 


will be received from other Missions.’* The school at Shang- 


hai, which is a union one, is growiug rapidly, and the demand 
for new buildings, suitably located, is more and more insistent, 
Better equipment and better accommodation, both for pupils 
and teachers, are urgently needed. Kuling, too, should have 
a well-housed and well-equipped school, and others will be 
needed in other sections of China. It is only recently that the 
clamant need for such schools has been at all adequately 
stressed—if it is even yet—and much remains to be done. We 
hope the day is not far distant when we shall have a number 
of well-equipped schools, with adequate buildings, and located 
in such parts of China as shall make them accessible to the 
greatest number This will ‘‘rest the heart” of 
many a parent. 
Conservation is a term that business men and 
as eg statesmen conjure with during these days. If 
conservation of coal, timber, iron, and water 
supply is important how much more important is the con- 
servation of men, women, and children. If this latter is 
important how greatly our attention as missionaries should be 
centered upon carrying our Christian product—the child— 
from the day school to the middle school, from middle school 
to college, and from college into the Church in that com- 
munity where he or she chooses to make home after leaving 
college. There should not be leakage or ‘‘ loss motion’’ at 
any step. It isa fact that there are now too many Christian 
young men and women in our large centers who do not 
have an active relationship to the local Church. They count 
themselves Christians but for their church-membership they 
refer back to their college days. Some of the reasons for 
this are :—(1) The strangeness of new surroundings, sometimes 
accentuated by differences in dialect ; (2) The difference between 
the college and the city ‘‘atmosphere.’® Things are not like 
they were ‘‘ back at school.’? The college graduate is likely 
to be critical of all outside that ‘‘charmed circle’’ of which he — 
has been a part while in college. (3) The social and economic 
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life of the city makes.a strong bid for the college graduate. 
(4) The college in its pressure of studies fails to pave the way 
for the largest usefulness of the student when he enters the 
city ; it forgets to put before him ahead of time the opportunities 
he will have asa layman in a city Church ; it fails to see that 
he or she is recommended to the pastor and to some other warm- 
hearted Christian in the city. It is a maxim that the first 
twenty-four hours of a young man’s life in a city will more 
than likely fix forever his future in that city. (5) Finally, the 
local Church fails to keep on the look-out for the Christian 
stranger and the Church fails to look upon young men and 
women as a ‘‘force’’ as well as a field. Young folks like 
todo something. They must have a very strong sense of duty 
to be willing to come and listen, listen, listen every Sunday 
inastrange church. TZhey need to be set to work, 

This problem overlaps the educational and evangelistic 
field. The places of overlapping in phases of work should form 
the subject for frequent, frank, and thorough conferences. We 
must prevent our various forms of mission work from forming 
separate, water-tight compartments. While we can not treat 
adequately this problem in the space given here yet we give 
on another page the practical suggestions made by a Shanghai 
committee that has spent considerable time on this difficult 
question. We trust these suggestions will be helpful in other 
cities where we are given to understand the problem is one of 
increasing importance. 

THERE is much food for thought in the 
mace neS¢ article in this number on Bible Study for 

the unlettered church-members, as exempli- 
fied in Korea, and emphasized by Mr. Warnshuis in our Cor- 
respondence columns. There is danger that in the multitude 
of schools and colleges, the clamant needs of the ordinary 
church-members in the country churches be neglected. Ro- 
manization, so far, has been successful in a marked manner 
where properly tried. 

| * * 

Miss C. J. Lambert, the writer of the article in our 
September issue on ‘‘Our Lord as a Teacher,’’ wishes us to 
express her regret that in the copy of the manuscript sent us, 
quotation marks had not been used in,connection with selections 
made from a pamphlet largely quoted from, being one issued 
by the Student Volunteer Movement and written by Miss 
Sedgewick, . 
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Promotion of Intercession. 
J. W. 


_ ‘THERKFORE WILL THE LoRD WAIT THAT HE BE GRACIOUS UNTO you. Buzssrp 
ARE ALL THEY THAT WAIT FOR HIM. HE WILL BE VERY GRACIOUS UNTO THEE ar 
THE VOICE OF THY CRY; WHEN HE SHALL HEAR IT HE WILL ANSWER THEE. 


ISAIAH Xxx: 18, 19. 


_ There is no holy service but hath its secret bliss ; 
‘Yet of all blessed ministries, is one so dear as this ? 
The ministry that cannot be a wondering seraph’s dower, 
Enduring mortal weakness with more than ; 
- The ministry of purest love uncrossed by any fear, . 
. Phat bids us meet at the Master’s feet and keeps us very near, 


Special prayer is requested | 


(a) For the coming Chinese Synod in connection with the work of the 
Church Missionary Society in Kweilin, Kwangsi, on November 9th and 
following days. The Rev. J. Parker writes: ‘This is the first fully con. 
stituted Chinese Synod to be held in Kweilin. ., . We have had much to 
encourage us in the last five years in the growth of membership, but we are 
anxious that we and our colleagues should rise to a higher level of Spirituality 
and devotion to Christ and His Work.” 

6) For the China Council of the American Presbyterian Church (North), | 
which meets in Shanghai from October 11th for ten or twelve days to review 
and promote the mission work of the church in seven Provinces. 

¢) For the success of all preparations for a Forward Evangelistic Move- 
ment, concentrating in many places upon a special week of Every Member 
Evangelism for all clasees of. people, with or without public meetings, from 
January 28th to February 4th, 1917. This week, it is hoped, will inaugurate a 

_ new era of evangelistic work that will continue permanently on a high plane 
of Christian endeavor. In prospect of it, it was voted at the last meeting of 
the China Continuation Committee ‘‘ to promote, earnest, persistent, interces- 
sion in behalf of Evangelistic work, and to this end to co-operate with the 
Committee on Promotion of Intercession and to urge that intercession be a 
working part of every evangelistic effort.” , | 

In an illuminating chapter of Audrew Murray’s ‘‘ The Ministry of Inter. 
cession,’’ entitled The Life That Can Pray, he quotes John xv. 7, andcom- | 
ments, ‘‘ What is it we are to be or do that will enable us to pray as we should 
and to receive what we ask? ... . It is the branch life that gives power to 
prayer..... Just as the vine only and wholly lives to produce the sap that 
takes the grape, so the branch has no other aim but this alone, to receive 
that sap and bear the grape, .... Is it meant that a true Christian, as a branch, 
is to be just as absorbed in and devoted to the work of bearing fruit to the 
glory of God as Christ, the Vine, was on earth and is now in heaven? This, 
and nothing less, is indeed what is meant... . It is the branch life existing 
solely for the vine that will have the power to pray aright."’ 

“* We seldom listen. We hammer so busily that the architect cannot 
discuss the plans with us, We are so oe ed with the activities of sail- 
ing that we do not take our bearings n the sky... . God has a hard time 
even to get in a word edgewise. 

“If God is willing to give, why doesn’t he? What hinders him? How © 
can he be wiiling to give when, being omnipotent, he still withholds? Even 
a superficial observation of human life, however, could supply the answer. 
Giving is not a simple matter. Itis always a dual transaction in which the 
recipient is as important a factor as the giver.’'’—Fospicx, ‘‘The Meaning 
of Prayer.’’ 

** Above all pings being fervent in abd love among yourselves.” If we 
are to pray we must love. The unforgiving spirit turns the heavens to brass. 


_ Prayer is my chief work, and it is by means of it that I carry on all the 
sest.— 1 HOmMAS HLOOTER. | 
When yon cannot not pray as you would, pray as you can. 
GouLsurn. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Chinese Ministry 
F. R. GRAVES. 
| EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES. 
U) the pressure of a rapidly-growing work men may 


have to be ordained who have not. been thoroughly 

prepared intellectually, but we ought to aim at having 
a ministry fully trained and educated. An educated — 
ministry is a necessity if it is to hold its own in China. The 
present time in particular furnishes abundant reasons for 
insisting upon the education of candidates for the ministry. 

As the basis there should be a thorough school training, 
and, wherever it is possible, a college course in addition. Only 
in this way can we secure breadth of view and strength of 
mind. Upon this foundation of a sound general education we 
should build the theological training which is requisite to fit 
them. for the special work of the ministry. Theological teach- 
ing or Bible school work, without the previous ground of 


/ a general education, will but produce a ministry which is 


intellectually weak and narrow and unable to justify the Faith © 
of Christ to the mind of China. 

It is, on the whole, best to have students go directly from 
college to the theological school. It is a time when they are 
open to. new influences. The Chinese mind tends to harden 
early, and if a considerable time intervenes between leaving 
college and theological study it may be found that the mind 
of the candidate has already set and does not readily admit new 
ideas. The habit of study once broken is for the Chinese not 
easy to renew. On the other hand, an interval of time 
affords a chance to test the vocation of the candidate and to 
teach him what the real work is which he is preparing to 
undertake. This can, however, be secured in the interval 
between the end of his theological course and his ordination. 

In determining to secure as many college graduates as 
possible we are met by the fact that there are secular occupations 
of all kinds, well paid and furnishing a useful career, which 
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appeal to youug men so strongly that: there is difficulty jy 
getting them to weigh fairly the claims of the ministry and to 
forsake for it the attractions of more highly paid callings. Tj, 
ts particularly noticeable at the present time when the moy- 
ement for education and reform is creating such a demand for 
men who have been educated in a foreign way. The difficulty, 
however, is not peculiar to China, but is the same question 
that meets us everywhere,—how to influence young men to 
enter the ministry. We must keep before the minds of students 
the considerations that the spiritual is higber than the material, 
that the Mruistry offers vast opportunities of service, that the 
example of Christ calls them to sacrifice of self for the love of | 


God. These are the motives which have moved men in all 


ages to devote themselves to the work of the Christian Ministry, 
and which will be found effective now if we can gain an 
entrance for them into the hearts and minds of our students. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING. 


The theological training which is given should be a thorough 
one, covering the whole ground of theology. Evidences, Ethics, 
Church History, Dogmatics, Exegesis, Liturgics and Pastoral 
Theology should all have a place in the course. There is, 
however, ati important consideration to be borne in mind,—the 
teaching should be given with particular reference to fitting 
them for the best service in China. If ] may be pardoned for 
introducing a personal reference, I should like to say that I 
have been engaged in the teaching of theological students and 
the training of men for the ministry ever since 1 came to China, 
and that experience has taught me that the best way to teach 
theology is to make the Bible the centre of all teaching, and to 
devote the greatest amount of time to giving the students the 


fullest knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, and in ad- 


dition to teach all other branches of theology with reference to — 
Holy Scripture. In this way the training is made more real 
aud the students are built up in the knowledge of God’s word. 
Church History and Dogmatics become living when we show 
their present application to the Church in China. If this 
principle is kept in mind we shall naturally dwell on the points 
that are of the most importance while we pass lightly over those 
which are unessential. The training, then, should be ser7ptural 
and practical, but, above all, it should be spiritual. Here is 
where we find the greatest difficulty both for ourselves and our 
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students ; for ourselves, in endeavoring to present to them the 
creat truths of the spiritual life in such a way as to win them ; 
for them, in the substitution of new and higher ideals for the 
-Jow and outworn ideals of China. Our constant aim must be te 
draw them to higher levels, and teach them to admire and love 
the life of inward and spiritual religion. If we fail here our 
whole training fails, but if we succeed we shall set the crown 
on the whole course of preparation for the Ministry. 

In addition to the training of the mind and heart we can 
doa good deal to teach our candidates something of the practical 
work of the Church by letting them engage in work for others 
so far as they have time and opportunity, such as delivering 
short addresses to Christians or heathen, Sunday School work, 
etc. They can learn much by observation of the working of a 
church or Mission station, the management of schools and so 
forth, This during their course, while afterwards, when the 
course is finished a service of one or two years as a catechist in 
active work is the best of preparations for the work of their 

When actually in the work, it is of the greatest importance 
to secure that their intellectual. and spiritual growth do not 
stop. The Chinese will study well to pass examinations and 
attain a position, but when this is done they display little 
interest in increasing the knowledge they have acquired, or 
even in maintaining it. This lack of intellectual life and 
interest is partly due to depressing surroundings and the low 
level of society about them. They feel so far superior in point 
of Christian knowledge to the Christians whom they have to 
instruct, and still more so to the heathen whom they have 
to convert, that they easily fall into the indolent habit of 
drawing entirely upon the stock of information which they 
have previously acquired, and make no attempt to add to it 
or keep it fresh. -To encourage them by every means in our 
power to read, to think, to gain new knowledge and to put it 
to use in their sermons and addresses, is our duty, and we can 
_ do much to assist them by helpful and stimulating suggestions 
and by arranging meetings where they can exchange ideas with 
their fellows, and in which there shall be real thought and 
discussion. What is true of the intellectual atmosphere is far 
more true of the spiritual. Here again we can help by sympathy 
and suggestion, and the meetings for discussion can be made to 
serve a double end both for spiritual and mental improvement. 


/ 
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THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. — 

The responsibility for directing young men into the 
ministry rests first with their parents. We ought to bring 
before the minds of our Christians the great privilege of having 
their sons serve God in the ministry and their own duty to leaq 
the minds of their children in this direction, as also to warp 
them to refrain from placing obstacles in their way either by 
active opposition or by persuading them to engage in callings 
where money is to be made. The parents can do much to aid 
and almost everything to hinder a young man who has begun 
to feel the call to the Ministry. | 

The Chinese pastors and the foreign missionaries should 
exert themselves to select able and good men for the ministry 
and to put before them the great opportunities which it offers 
for the service of God and man. And the teachers in our 
schools and colleges have a mighty influence which they ought 
to use to win men for the ministry. Their teaching and 
conversation are always influencing young men to choose the 
higher things of life. Let them set the Christian Ministry 
among the chief of these and point to it as a noble and 
influential calling in which a man can do a great work for the 
world. | 

The call of God to the young men of China today is a call 
to devote themselves to the moral and spiritual uplifting of 
their country. It is clear and distinct. Let us show them that 
the path of truest patriotism lies in the direction of the 
Christian Ministry though so few think of following it. The 
need of China is God, and it is the duty of the Ministry to make | 
God known to men and bring them back to Him. We shall 

thus be interpreting the call to the Ministry in the language 
of today. | : | 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


The work of the ministry is the work of teaching, and 
ruling, and of administering the sacraments. Each has its own 
place and each is important. Now one and now the other is 
the foremost duty to be done, but we cannot put one before the 
other in order of importance. | | 

Whether a man shall confine his work to one church or 
engage in work for several is a matter for circumstances to 
determine. The man’s ability to superintend and direct, the 
size of the congregations, the quality and kind of the work to 
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be done are all to be considered. Again, some men can do — 
better work in one place, and others by going from place to 
place. All should be urged to spread their influence as far as 
they can, and to establish new congregations where possible. 

If the ministers of Christ are to do their work effectively 
they should have clearly before their minds what that work is. 
The conversion of souls to God, the edification and instruction 
of the souls so won, faithfulness in teaching and preaching, 
the wise direction and. superintendence of the congregation 
committed to their charge, the due administration of Baptism 
and the Holy Communion according to Christ’s ordinance, —all 
these are the direct work of the Ministry. To these their lives 
should be devoted, these should be their chief care and study. 
Unless this is firmly grasped, their ministry will lack purpose 
and strength and their energies will be frittered away upon 
matters which are comparatively unimportant. Once this main 
principle is understood and acted upon, the relation of the 
ministry to other things becomes plain. Outside the direct 
work of the ministry there are all sorts of societies and 
movements with which the minister is brought in contact. 
His aim will be to aid as far as he can every movement that 
has good in it; education, patriotic movement, sanitary and 
social reform are all of them things which the minister of 
Christ must feel an interest in and which he will desire to help 
on. But he must see that he does not lose himself in them, 
and keep the main aim and purpose of his work clearly before 
him. There is no small danger just now that the sweep and 
volume of the movements for reform and education will draw 
many of the Chinese ministers into them to such an extent 
that their true ministery will be weakened and secularised. 
The primal objects of the ministry need to be emphasised and 
the minds of our Chinese ministers constantly recalled to them. 
They are not, in the first place, reformers or patriots or educators, 
but ministers of Christ. That is their work, that is their duty, 
the others come in afterwards as spheres in which Christian 
influence should be operative. The temptation to fill useful 
posts under Government as teachers or in offices of certain 
kinds will be a strong one, because it will seem to many that 
they can be so influential and useful in such a position. It is 
a subtle temptation which they will have to guard against. 

We can do much to supply a legitimate satisfaction for the 
desire of influence if we can encourage those who can write 


to devote time and Pan to the sitet of Christian 
literature. There is a great need for books of every king 
which will provide sound information on Christian lines, anq 
which will be so interesting that they will be widely reaq, 
Especially is there a wide field for directly religious books 
which will defend and explain the Christian religion, books 
written by the Chinese for the Chinese, books which the people 
will buy and read. It is a great work which the Chinese 
ministers might well take upon themselves, that of producing 
the Christian literature of China. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE MINISTRY. 


The temptations to the ministers of Christ in China are 
those which assail men in the ministry everywhere, but some 
of them are especially strong because of the character of the 
race or the pressure of environment. | 

(a) The temptation to compromtse. In this land the in- 
dividual counts for so little and the family and clan for so 
much, and the strength of custom is so great that it is difficult 
for any man to separate himself and stand firmly on principle. 
The Ministry will be strongly tempted here. The dread of 
making enemies, the dislike of taking away another’s ‘‘ face’’, 
are powerful temptations. To put it briefly the Chinese 
ministers will find it hard to say ‘‘ No’’. | : 

(6) The temptation to untruthfulness. There is an utter 
absence in China of a sense of the value and necessity of truth. 
No public opinion upholds the minister in his struggle for truth 
and in his effort to speak it. He must stand alone. We who 
belong to nations which exalt truth-telling as a chief virtue 
can hardly realise how strong the temptation is. 

(c) The temptation to dishonesty. China does not know 
what honesty means. Short of deliberate peculation there are 
also various ways of dealing loosely and carelessly with money, 
and plausible pretexts for making gain. The ministry in Chiua 
in proportion as it will have to administer Church funds will 
be peculiarly exposed to all temptations of this sort. 

It is well to note that, when we see (as we do) Christian 
ministers in China who are entirely honest, brave and truth- 
speaking, it is a strong testimony to the Christian character 
in them. They have been able to stand — their special 
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1916) 
THE RELATION OF THE WIASTONARY TO THE 
CHINESE MINISTRY. 


The relation. of the missionary. to the Christian minister 
should be sy mrathetic and brotherly. He should recognise 
him as a partner in the work and aid him by all the means in 
his power, stimulate and encourage him by helpful suggestion, 
and comfort and sustain him in the moments of weariness and 
failure which come to him at times in doing his difficult work. 
At the beginning of mission work in China entire control and 
particular direetion by the missionary was necessary in all 
cases, but now that the Chinese ministry is becoming established 
and abler men are entering into it, we should aim to give them 
as far as possible a responsible and independent position. 
From the first the missionary ought to take the fullest counsel 
with the Chinese ministers and give them his confidence while 
he claims theirs in return. 

If this course is followed there will be no lack of unity. 
In brief, the method consists in free consultation with individual 
workers who are under the direction of the missionary or 
connected with him in the work, and the meeting of all 
ministers in a conference or synod where there is free and 
full discussion, and Chinese and foreigner stand on an equal 
footing. 

If this course is followed. the question raised under ‘‘ The 
Call to the Ministry ” as to the testing of a call to the ministry 
will be easier of solution. The weight of decision will not 
lie wholly on the foreigner, but the Chinese will. take their 
part, and a large part, in _—— upon the fitness of candidates 
for the 


ADDITIONAL. 


I cannot pretend to any wide acquaintance with the 
methods of other missions or the problems which they have to 
face in the questions connected with the Chinese Ministry 
under their different methods. What I have written bas been 
from my own experience as engaged in the training of 
theological candidates and as superintending a body of Chinese 
clergy. 

Our own system is a course in theology of two years, based 
on a foundation of school and college training. My belief is 
that our men go out into the ministry with a fuller knowledge 
of the Bible than the ee of men in —— schools at 
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home, and that partly by the natural aptitude of the Chinese 
for speaking they are better able to use their knowledge jn 
teaching and preaching. They are remarkably faithful to what 
they have been taught and are loyal to the discipline ang 
worship of the Church. The work of the Mission could not be 
carried on without the Chinese clergy ; they are indispensable, 
Under our system the foreigners and Chinese work together 
with little friction. 

There is an annual Synod in which the foreign and Chinese 
Clergy sit and vote as equals and in which also lay delegates 
have equal voting power. The lay delegates are elected by the 
Chinese, ¢wo from each parish which is self-supporting and one 
from each church where one-half the salary of the Chinese 
clergyman is paid. 

_ We have had failures in the ministry as they have at 
home, but the main body is sound. As I have seen the 
Chinese clergy develop in ability to manage work and to resist 
temptation, and have recognised the value of their advice, the 
faithful way in which they administer funds, and above all 
how their word can be trusted, I have come to feel confident 
that the Ministry of Christ in China will be worthy of the 
responsibilities which it will be called upon to bear. 


SALARY, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The numbers of the Chinese Clergy are as follows: 


45 
They are paid according to the following schedule : 


/ 


For English-educated Deacons 
Upon Ordination to the Diaconate Mex. $50. 00 per month. 


For English-educated Priests 
Upon Ordination to Priesthood ... 60.00 55 1 


‘After five years from date of Ordination | 


After ten years from date of Ordination 
to the Priesthood ... see 


For Chinese-educated Deacons 
Upon Ordination to the Diaconate ... 25.00 ,, 
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Ordination to the Priesthood 30.00 per month. 
After two years from date of Ordination ‘it 
to the Priesthood... ... 5, 


After six years from date of Ordination 


After ten years from date of Ordination | 


to the Priesthood _... ope 45.00 
After fifteen years from date of Ordination | | 


Candidates for the ministry who are to be educated in 
English are trained in the theological schools at St. John’s 
University and Boone University, while those who are to be 
educated in-Chinese are trained in the theological schools at 
Hankow and Wusih. ‘These latter candidates serve first as 
- catechists for several years and are. selected from those who 
have by such work shown their fitness for the work of the 


Ministry. 


The Ideal Missionary* 
S. COULING. 

N taking such a subject. as this it goes without saying 
T] there is nothing of the superior man’s attitude, as 
though I knew better than any of you what the mis- 
sionary should be; but, like all of you I have some 
ideas on the subject. We have none of us seen the ideal 
missionary—perhaps even Paul had his short-comings and cer- 
‘tainly we have seen no Paul in China. But we have seen 
_ many who were more perfect than ourselves ; and also by our 
own mistakes and failures we think we know better as we 
grow older and it becomes too late, and we all have advice 
and warnings to give to those who are younger. Besides, 
every one of you, by your constant criticism of everybody else’s _ 
methods or spirit or actions is expressing from a negative 
point of view an ideal which is more or less clear in your own 
mind,—an ideal of what the perfect menonaxy should be in 

his work and in his life. : 


*This paper was read before the Shanghai we Association, and is 
published by request. 
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_ The missionary, like every other man. and like Gaul, js 
divided. into three parts, and we may regard him as separately 
@ physical, an intellectual and a spiritual being... We shal] 
discuss the ideal in each of these aspects: _ Because of the 
complexity of our make-up it is, however, impossible to keep _ 
them entirely separate ; the mens sana, for instance, depends 
- somewhat on the corpus sanum, and again abstinence may be 
for physical reasons with one man, for moral with another, 
‘Some amount of confusion must therefore be forgiven me. 

I. To begin with the physical side, which is the simplest, 
and no doubt the least important. | 

Many of us perhaps remember that we lately listened to 
an interesting if not quite convincing address on this very 

subject. It was claimed therein that physical culture was a 
vital part of Christianity. We may think it unlikely that the 
‘church has lived and toiled for these two thousand years while 
deprived of a part which ean be pronounced vital ; and it is more 
strange to consider that only one nation in the world’s history 
has attained to supreme excellence in this vital Christian 
virtue, and that was the most heathen of them all—the Greek 
race, which made a cult of physical beauty. But to come to 
what is practical: it is within the knowledge of us all that the 
best work in the Mission field, as in the world generally, has 
been withoyt any fixed relation to the pbysical condition of 
the worker. The mast heroic and most effective labours have 
often been those of men who were suffering and frail. Some- 
times even for this very reason, because their weak health tells 
them how few their days can be, some men work with greater 
earnestness than they would if hale and hearty. No doubt the 
man with abounding health, a noble presence and much vigour 
has some advantage over weaker brethren, but it is not notice- 
able that such men have accomplished more; they may live 
to a hoary old age yet not leave such good results as those 
of many a short, broken and painful ministry. If we also 
liked to exaggerate we might say that physical health and — 
vigor are of almost no importance tothe missionary; it may even 
be a snare to him, leading to self-indulgence and self-satisfac- 
tion and perhaps duluess of spiritual perception. An athletic 
Sandow may be unsympathetic, unspiritual and selfish, and 
his work be nought ; while another, weak and in pain, may 
so heroically master himself as to live a devoted and a fruitful 
life. | 
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All we can say-then is that, keeping subordinate things 
jn a subordinate place, a man should keep himself as fit for 
his work as his work will permit. Exercise, wholesome feed- 
ing, recreation and rest are duties for every worker ; but their 
sole object is to fit us for better work, and necessary work 
must always have precedence. We gain strength only that we 
may use it; we cherish the body rather as a beast of burden 
from which we oy to get all the work we can. Will any 
one say it is a sin to neglect the body for the sake of the 
Lord’s work ? “But be sure it would be sin to sehen the work 
for the sake of the body. 

The ideal missionary, then, from the physical point of view 
is not he who looks best in a photograph, or has most strength 
and grace at tennis, but he who, taking all proper care of 
physical health, uses most of his strength in work. The Lord 
has no delight in the 4gs of a man: He must have more 
pleasure in the broken-down wreck of a worker who has not 
counted his life dear, but has filled up that which is behind 
of the sufferings of Christ, and, in his measure, with all rever- 
ence, can say to his people ‘‘ This is 7 body which is droken 
for you.”? 

From the least important we pass to the most important 
side of the missionary. For while it matters little in itself 
whether the man be hale or sickly the entire value of his 
_ work will depend on the health and vigor of his inner life. 
The spiritual may also alas! be considered the aspect in which 
we least attain the ideal. We may more easily find a man 
who is physically perfect and well-endowed with intellect than 
one who is greatly spiritual. Of course it is also more dif- 
ficult to define and discuss spiritual qualifications. If the body 
is poor and blind and naked we probably know it ourselves 
without the help of candid friends; but it is not always so in 
spiritual things, and we have all seen those who were lament- 
ably deficient yet very self-satisfied : it may even be so with us. 

Let us discuss the matter then and say first that the 
spiritual is not theology and creed. To give instances instead 
of talking round the subject; I, as a Baptist, once visited a 
Baptist Mission. An aged missionary took the foreign service, 
and I expected some spiritual help from his ripe experience ; 
but he gave us a long and dry discourse on believers’ baptism 
by immersion, with all the scriptural proofs. It might have 
done some of you good to hear it, but as those present were all 
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Baptists by conviction already it savoured more to my think- 
ing of the Scribes and Pharisees than of Christ ; instead of a 
rich feast of spiritual things it was but dry bones. 

Again, mere faddism is sometimes put for spirituality, 
whereas it is not even religion. I went to hear a visiting 
missionary address some fellow missionaries. His text was 
“Keep thyself pure,’’? and I, who felt defiled by the things 
which came out of my heart, looked for spiritual help, but was 
only warned against tobacco, tea and coffee and the rest! | 
may be allowed to say a little more on this faddishness which 
often seems to take the place of true religion. That same 
missionary) heard that another man and I who could meet but 
very rarely sat up late when we did meet to discuss our mission 
work with some cigars and coffee ; he condemned it openly as 
a debauch, with the result that we were — prayed over 
by name before the Chinese ! 

At one of these Association meetings I have heard the 
wild and quite useless statement that of opium, alcohol and 
tobacco the last was perhaps the greatest curse. 

Now what I should like to say is this: the spiritual man 
will always be ready to deny himself for the sake of weaker 
brethren, but the weaker brother has also his responsibility 
and there are limits beyond which he may not push—the 
limits of reason and common sense. A brother may come to 
me—or a sect—and say it is unscriptural and a stumbling- 


block to them if I wear a red neck-tie or a finger ring ;—am 


I to submit to such foolishness? Others may say I must bea 
Nazarite and drink no strong drink ; I may agree ; but if they 
also say that as a Nazarite I must not shave or cut my hair, 
should I also agree ? Others will warn me against eating pork, 
and others will doubt my election because I take doctors’ drugs 
when I am sick. Others would impose celibacy on us, and 
require us to live wp to their idea of chastity and virginity, 
—why not? or where are we to cease yielding to one another's 
restrictions and fads and artificial stumbling-blocks? Or can 
we make bargains and say I will abstain from tobacco for your 
sake if you will abstain from—say marriage for my sake, or, 
I will cease drinking coffee if you will cease from—something 
or other that 7 choose to object to? Brethren, as long as we 
live we shall always find others straining out what we think 
to be mere gnats while they are swallowing by the dozen what 
we regard as camels; and they will say the same as of us: 
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one man’s gnat is another man’s camel. But I assert that all 
these matters of private judgement, this trying to bring others 
jnto slavery to our own weakness, is all outside of the spiritual 
realm. It may lead to most evil results, and the day will 
come when we shall remember with distress that whereas Christ 
died on the cross to save men, his missionaries have blocked 
the way to those who came, and have said, You must first 
give up your pipe, or your foot-binding or what not. It is as 
when the unspiritual disciples forbade the little ones, perhaps 
wanted them to go home and get their faces washed and their 
clothes changed ; but Jesus took them iu His arms as they were 
and said ‘‘See that ye do not put a stumbling-block in the 
way of one of these little ones.”’ 

_ Once more, some people seem to confound spiritual religion 
with magic. To illustrate my meaning let me read this paper 
which I received lately by post from some unknown person: 


AN ANCIENT PRAYER 


Oh God we beseech you to bless all mankind. 

This prayer was sent me to send around the world. It is 

said in Jesus alone that all who wrote it were delivered from 
misfortune and all who passed it by suffered calamity. Copy 
it and send it to nine persons in nine days, on the roth day 
some happiness awaits you. Do not break the Chain,’’ 
- -You notice the prayer is a very vague and useless one, 
but I am not asked to pray it but only to write it and send 
it to nine people in nine days—a magic number I suppose ; and 
Iam to do this to avoid some private misfortune which 
may otherwise come to me, and to win some happiness on the 
loth day! It is true I have no proof that this came from a 
missionary, still we all recognize the unhealthy stuff. I would > 
almost as soon buy some Buddhist or Taoist charm at a 
temple; yet to some deluded people it counts for religion and 
spirituality ! 

As missionaries we are not judged by anything but really 
spiritual marks ; the Chinese think neither more of us nor less 
if we are vegetarians or not, if we fast thrice in the week or 
not at all; but they are keen to notice our unspiritual. im- 
patience, quickness of temper, lack of sympathy, laziness, 
injustice. It is by such faults that our work may be ruined, 
and in seeking to rectify what is wrong in us we may each 
mortify the deeds of the body—in ourselves but not in other 
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people, and prove our spirituality ae moving ond displaying 
the ‘*mind that was in Christ.’’ | 

TOL The intellectual part of is the most 
easily discussed and the most easily criticised; though I am 
bound to say that I expect my hearers will be more ready to 
resent what I have said about faddism, and will thus help to 
prove me right! Now most men take some care of physical 
health, some too much, if only for fear of pain and suffering ; 
and every missionary must be more or less anxious about his _ 
spiritual life, though not enough so; but the intellect seems 
often woefully neglected. We cannot too strongly affirm that 
China will be saved neither by intellectual skill nor by physical 
exercises, but only by spiritual power; yet just as spiritual | 
work cannot be most effectively done by the crippled or dumb— 
so the stupid or uneducated or dull worker is not likely to use 
spiritual gifts to the best advantage. Let us use a simple 
little device to enforce this. Imagine a man in England 
preaching Buddhism or the doctrines of Confucius. Of course 
there is no spiritual power in Confucianism, still that will not 
invalidate what I am going tosay. There-is iutellectual and 
moral force in these religions, and many might be inclined to 
listen with curiosity and admiration to the teacher. But sup- 
pose the Confucian missionary, while morally beyond reproach, 
showed a marked lack of intelligence or of interest in matters 
of common knowledge; did not know that Wales was a part of 
Great Britain, mixed up Oliver Cromwell and Sir Isaac Newton, 
blandly enquired about Washington “and who was he, now ?” or 
expressed surprise at learning that there was an Old Testament 
as well as a New: is it not evident that such ignorance would 
go far to lessen his whole influence with us? Nor can anyone 
deny that the Christian missionary in China often displays 

just such ignorance, and must not that affect our position and 
influence as teachers of the truth? I heard a Chinese ask a 
missionary of two years’ standing if she had read the Four 
Books ; to my horror she answered ‘‘ The Four Books? what 
ate they?’’ Another after spending a summer holiday in 
Japan asked me as we came back through the Inland Sea what 
all the land on the north was. I said it was Japan. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ but it is not like the Japan we have been in, is it? 
‘There are no towns and people there, are there ?’’ A beautiful 
instance of zeal not according to knowledge was given by 4 
newly-arrived man who having learned one word out on the 
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street, vtteniietel the Chinese so to speak, and pointing up- 
ward with a smile said ‘‘ T‘ien,’? meaning heaven, though 
only heaven knows what the Chinese would understand by it. 
Now all here will admit that the young man would have been 
doing more effective work if he had stayed at home with his 
Baller or Mateer; and as to the other anecdotes I have told 
everyone will exclaim that such gross ignorance must be very 
rare. Yet let me assert that even among us there is an ignor- 
ance of the geography,. history and literature of this country 
that must inevitably affect our standing with the people and 
so be indirectly, perhaps unconsciously to both ourselves and 
our hearers, a hindrance to our message being properly con- 
sidered and accepted. 

One would suppose that ¢ a young worker devoting his life 
to the overthrow of the false and the establishment of God’s 
kingdom here amongst a great people would do something 
more than the first thing, which is to get an imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, then go on using that imperfect langu- 
age to repeat his message all his life in season and out of 
season: would first lay broad and deep foundations for his life- 
- work, would say “Nothing concerning this great people can 
be uninteresting to me,—their history, politics, economics, 
archeology, literature, philosophy,—I must know all, so that 
I may make my attack with greater wisdom, that I, and 
through me my message may be received with more respect.’’ 


Asa missionary I do not care a fig for any teaching in itself 


except the preaching of Christ crucified; but I am sure that 
we err if we do not bring in every subsidiary help to commend 
that preaching, to make that message Hiatened to with greater 
respect. 

This side of the question has been much in my mind 
since I became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society here. 
The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in Shanghai long ago 
with a missionary for its first President. Its object was to 
study everything Chinese except the changeful politics of the 
day. Its Journals are a mine of information on archzology, 
literature, religion, geography and what not, much of it written 
by missionaries. It might have been expected that those who 
came to this country to give their lives to its conversion would 
join such a Society in great numbers; that intelligent young 
men, keen to equip themselves for a life-work would try to get 
complete sets of the Journal; and that a set would be found 
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in every Mission library. But it is far otherwise. Most mis- 
sionaries seem satisfied with our excellent RECORDER, with a 
limited knowledge of Chinese and a daily round of hard work 
in a narrow district, with but little knowledge of or interest jn 
the vast and ancient field in which they work. The sinologues 
are no longer found among the Protestant missionaries. We 
are become merely parochial, and I expect a larger proportion 
of British-American Tobacco agents or telegraph men than of 
missionaries will be members of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Not more than twelve of my hearers are members, though 
nearly all are resident in Shanghai. Surely this indicates 
something wrong. The usual plea is stress of work and lack 
of time. But could we not cut off some of our home papers, 
take less interest in home politics, write fewer home-letters, 
cut ourselves generally off from home more than we do in order 
to become more at home with the people to whom we have 
devoted our lives? Many a missionary will harangue you for 
an hour on the iniquities of the Home Government, his interest 
is keen in some impending election, yet will be very ignorant 
of the history of this great people ; he will buy new books, 
even the latest fiction, from England or America, yet know 
almost nothing of the vast literature of China. Is it right? 
Is it treating worthily our great life-work? May it not be 
counted to us for sin? An hour or soa day spent in reading 
works on China instead of the ephemeral papers, magazines 
and books from home would give us a grip and power in our 
work that many of us lack. Intellectually, though we are 
Christ’s messengers to this people we remain foreigners ona 
temporary visit, many of us mere globe-trotters in spirit, stay- 
ing here for a time but not taking root, having our roots still 
in the home-land. Surely that is not ideal. 

You can most easily tell a man’s esdienaah condition 
from his library. Not from its size, for many are poor, but 
from its character. If you see there only a few books of 
elementary piety and Sunday School theology with nothing on 
China except a few popular missionary biographies and Con- 
ference Reports, you are in the house of one who may do faith- 
ful small work in a narrow sphere. If you find indicatious 
that he has wrestled with the problems of his new environ- 
ment, tried to understand the systems which he will help to 
overthrow, sought light from the experience and observation of 
his predecessors, then you have a keener, better-equipped 
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worker, who, even in a narrow sphere is likely to do far more 
effective work than the other. 

We wrestle not with flesh and blood, and the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal; yet we need the healthy body as 
ground to stand on while we fight ; we need quite as much the 
healthy, well-developed intellect, partly that our words and 


acts may be more effective and more forceful and more wisely 


directed, partly to make us and our message more acceptable 
to our hearers ; most of all we need the spiritual gifts, free from 
narrow intolerance and unhealthy fads,—strong faith, high 


hope and widest charity ; but the greatest of these is charity. — 


Enlisting for Service in the Churches the Gra- 
duates and Ex-students of our Mission Schools 


WwW. W. LOCKWOOD, 


COMMITTEE. of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
A following upon the cousideration of the paper of Prof. 
Lk) § C. Mabee upon the question as to how best to relate 
the product of our mission schools to the local Church, 
(See Recorder of Jan.) has been holding a series of conferences 
to determine upon practical methods. The conferences con- 
templated bringing together the educational workers and the 
evangelistic workers to understand one another and to work 
hand in hand, 
First, a series of conferences | was held with educational 
workers to discuss and determine upon a suggested method of 
procedure for the mission school. ‘The es is a digest of 


these suggestions :-— 
I. Organization in the School 


a. A committee (Chinese and foreign) in charge of work, ap- 
pemed by the faculty or school church, preferably the 
tter 
5. Enrollment of workers either voluntary or students receiv- 
| ing scholarship or other aid from school. 
c. Regular rts by the Chairman of Commiittee to the 
Church (or faculty). 


Il. Collecting Information 
a. Preparation by committee e forms of letters 


(t) to Christian ex-students recently left school. 
(2) to ex-students left school. 
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. (3) to Christian ex-students who left school two or more 


years ago. 
(4) to non-Christian ex-students who ‘eft school two or 
more years ago. 
5. Weekly meetings (Saturday?) of workers in charge of one 
member of committee, to 
(1) copy letters to be sent to the students or others — 
for information. 
(2) prepare cards data oh 
student. 


¢. Interviews. | 


Ill. Using the Information | 
a. Committee send letter ‘enclosing copy of one or more cards 
to pastors, missionaries, etc., concerning one or more 
ex-students urging them to get students to undertake 
some form of service in the church. 


6. Maintain a complete file of all ex-studesite’ in abe office of 
_ the institution so that quick answers can be given to 
requests for information as to quilifcations of ex-students 


for any form of service. 


¢. Maintain a complete file of all ex-students living in Shanghai 
in some central office in Shanghai such as the Y. M.C. A, 
to be used in case of special campaigns such" as Mr, 
Eddy’s evangelistic campaign. 


Where there are schools outside of Siangiiat which do 
not have representatives of their particular denominations they 
are urged to send their information to the Young Men’s or 
Women’s Christian Association who agree to see that this 
information is turned over to that pastor who is in best position 
to care for the student. In case the denomination is working in 
Shanghai the information should be sent direct to the evange- 
listic worker of that denomination. In all cases it would be 
well to send a duplicate of the information to the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. in which case there will be two chances for the 
Church to get hold upon the young man or woman. ; 

The above information is in addition to reports of ex- 
students and graduates which the Student Department of the 
national committees of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations gather each year for the whole of 
China and turn over to the Associations and nena best able 
to look after them. 

Such a nation-wide effort on. the part of the Christian 
colleges of China would result. ia tremendously strengthening 
the Church in the herculean task of evangelizing China. 
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he second part of this difficult problem of conservation’ 
concerns the local Churches. The Shanghai Committee had’ 
several conferences with leading workers in local Churches 
and finally approved a series of suggestions outlined by a sub- 
committee of which Mr. J. ‘HH. Geldart was the chairman :-— 


ft The Needs of itaiieade and of the Churches in Shanghaz 


iy. THE NEEDS OF EX-STUDENTS. 

Their Christian experience is limited ; if cared for during 
the first few months in the city they become in many cases 
strong supporters of Christian work; otherwise they become, 
in many cases, careless and are perhape the greatest hindrance 
to the spread of the Kingdom in their immediate circles. 


2. THE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH. 

The present enlarged opportunity of the Church in our 
cities presents a need that is possibly unsurpassed in the history 
of the Church in any country. If-this class of men and women 
do not respond to the present opportunity, there i is no possible 
way of meeting it adequately. 

_ All those present in the several meetings held to consider 
this question agreed that the Sunday School affords perhaps 
the best field for enlisting ex-students in Christian work. Some 
of the specific needs of the Sunday School that they can meet 
are: superintendents and other school officers, teachers and 
class officers. | 

Among the specific needs of the Church itself are : workers 
and speakers for evangelistic meetings, officers of the Church, 
ushers at the services, committee members, community service 
workers, leaders of groups of boys and of girls, such as the 
scouts and camp fire groups, visitors of absent members and 
workers with enquirers, leaders in socials’ and i in social life of 
the members. 


II. Some of the Pressing Opportunities Jor Service 


1. There are Bible classes for young men in almost all the 
regular Sunday Schools of Shanghai. Most of them will allow 
some increase in enrollment and all provide large opportunities 
for service. Some of these are taught entirely in English, 
some in English and Chinese, and some entirely in Chinese. 
Corresponding classes exist for young women in many of the 
churches. Requests from young men have reached the writer 
for the organization of new classes for young men in four 
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different churches. cinta for teachers are to hand for tees 
different classes. One superintendent at least is looking for an 
assistant. One man is needed for associate in teaching, to 
translate as occasion arises in the class. Several men can be 
put_to work at once on various phases for ex-student, returned 
student, and other interchurch work. ‘There is an appeal for 
a normal class teacher. One request is to hand for a teacher 
of an English-Cantonese class for young men, and another for 
a Cantonese class. One teacher has been asked by one group 
of non-Christian young men to give two evenings a week 
teaching them the Bible, and by one young man to spend one 
evening a week on the Bible ; and there are frequent openings — 
of this kind. At present many limes of social service are 
being undertaken, but practically all need further help. 


III. Some of the Efforts Now being Made for Ex-situdents 


1. Figures are not available in all cases, but there are 
now many ex-students actively engaged in voluntary Christian 
work. The number, however, is all too few in view of the 
number coming from our schools, of the needs of work already 
undertaken, and of urgent work abpeaty planned but not yet 
attempted. 

2. Some of the best examples of work reported for young 
men are :— 

a. In one section systematic effort has been made for four 
or five years to keep student graduates enlisted in the Church 
and Sunday School work, and the effort has been very success- 
ful, the better leadership thus provided having led to a great 
expansion in the activities and vitality of both Church and 
Sunday School. At present graduates and undergraduates are 
working side by side. 

4. Another example of systematic effort is that of a class 
begun about 15 months ago whose membership is composed of 
young business men many of whom are ex-students of our 
Christian schools. -Two chief causes of the success are: (1) 
the many hours spent in personal cultivation of a few men ; (2) 
outside activities such as plays and socials. = 

c. An effort recently begun has brought together a number 
of men of one Church, partly with the purpose of aggressive 
work among ex-students of that denomination, etc. 

@. In another church a seminary student is spending his — 
Sundays doing boys’ and young men’s work, and has already 
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attracted a few ex-students to the Church. If more students 
could be used in the city work during their student days, their 
interest in Christian propaganda after graduation would prob- 
ably be greater. 

3. The enlisting of girls and women from our schools 
for service in the church is more difficult, for many reasons. 
Several schools are keeping the interest of graduates by means 
of the Sunday School work, school prayer meetings, assistants 
in mothers’ meetings, conducting of playgrounds, etc. Some 
are teaching classes in institutions like the Y. W. C. A: 


IV. A Practicable Program for an Individual Church — 


1. Facts should be secured from the schools as regards 
ex-students. 

2. Workers should become personally acquainted with 
these. It is suggested that a tea or social be held at the home 
of the missionary where the ex-students can be introduced by 
their former teachers to both the missionary and the Chinese 

pastor. The teacher can on this occasion inform both pastor 
and missionary of the Christian work already done by the 
students, and the teachers’ presence will be invaluable. In 
this manner either one or many students who had dropped out 
could be introduced. After enlisting these in a Bible class in 
the Sunday School or Church, there should be a period of 
quiet cultivation which is more likely to yield results than a 
large program outlined by the workers but not Graaged by 
students. 
time the Bible class plans include more 
than Bible study. Many items will be suggested and carried 
out by the members, with some guidance. The following 
suggestions are made for this program :— | 

a. Assistance rendered by class members in the Sunday 
School and Church, such as teachers and as finance committee 
members. 
| 6 Socials for the class itself, al occasionally for all the 

men (or women) of the Church, in the name of the class. 

c. Community service, especially Sunday Schools for street 
boys or night schools, or clubs such as the scouts. _ 

, d. A strong group spirit should be developed, and for this 
reason it is suggested that persons should be regular class 
members before taking up other Christian work. , 
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4. Interviews and quiet conversation with ‘individuals or 
twos or threes should be held frequently. ii 

5. Only by actually meeting the needs, individually and 
collectively, of ex-students can their co-operation be secured, 
Therefore close attention to them and their habits is required, 
One of their needs is suitable opportunity for expressing their 
faith in Christ. Opportunities should be presented in as inspir- 
ing a manner as possible. The call to unselfish service is one 
that many will gladly fo. 


The Russian Orthodox Mission in China 


ARCHIMANDRITE INNOCENT 


HE beginning of the Russian Orthodox Mission in China 

fT] dates as far back as the end of the seventeenth century. 

During the reign of the Emperor, K‘ang-hsi, the 

Chinese conquered Albasiu, a fortress on the Amur 
river, taking forty-five Russians prisoners. Among this num- 
ber was a priest, father Maximus Leontieff. He reached 
Peking near the end of the year, 1685, bringing with him the 
thaumaturgical image of St. Nicolas, Bishop of Mirlikysk. 
Thus the first missionary of the Russian Orthodoxy, contrary 
to his own will, settled himself at the north-eastern corner of 
the Manchu City where he lived for twenty years, serving thie 
spiritual needs of his little flock. The services were conducted 
in a small chapel, transformed from a Chinese temple. After 
the expiration of ten years a holy communion cloth and a letter 
of credeuce were received from the Metropolitan of Tobolsk, 
and the little chapel was consecrated as the Church of St. 
Sofia—the wisdom of God. In his letters, the Metropolitan 
ordered that prayer be made for the Chinese emperor and that 
preaching to the Chinese be begun. In 1712, twenty-seven 
years after his arrival in Peking, Father Maximus died. The 
place of his burial remains unknown. He was a good pastor, 
who willingly shared the fate of his flock, and at the request of 
the Chinese government accompanied the Chinese soldiers to 
war. | | | . 
The history of the Russian Orthodox Mission in China 
may be divided into three periods. The first extending from 
the death of Father Maximus Leontieff to 1860. During this 
period the members of the Mission acted as official representa- 
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tives of the Russian government. ‘They were, to speak more 
correctly, the recognized negotiators between Russia and China. 
The second period extended from 1860 to 1902. During these 
years the diplomatic members of the Mission, whose activities 
solely concerned political affairs, separated themselves from the 
other members who devoted themselves entirely to the spread- 
ing of the Gospel. The third period extends from 1902 to 
the present time, and is marked by the establishment of the 
episcopal cathedral in Peking. 

The first period may be called ‘The 
committee of the Mission was changed approximately every 
ten years. It. was composed usually of four ecclesiastical 
members aud six laymen. ‘The latter were students whose 
chief duty was to learn the Chinese and Manchu languages, 
and thus act as interpreters for the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and afterwards as Russian Consuls. The finauces for 
the Mission were provided by the Russian government, instruc- 
tions were received from the government, and it was well 
understood that it was the government’s wish that its own 
political interests be promoted through the missionary. Guided 

by such considerations, frequent official orders were issued and 
received advising caution with reference to the preaching of 
Christianity, and at times strictly forbidding any evangelism 
among the heathen. The relations of the Mission with the 
Chinese government were clearly set forth in official instruc- 
tions, and the work of each member of the Mission definitely 
stated. Under such unfavourable conditions the Word of the 
Lord was hindered, and the number of the baptized insignificant. 

The number of Missions during this first period (1712- 
1860) was thirteen. Communications with Russia were infre- 
quent, being from two to four a year. The Mission was kept 
in continual fear for its existence because of the difficulty and 
uncertainty of getting money from Russia to China, because 
of the absence of a regular post and the dependence upon 
caravans as the chief means of communication. These were 
sent periodically to Peking for the exchange of goods. 

Innocent Kulchitsky was appointed head of the second 
Mission. He received his education in the Academy at Kieff, 
and was ordained a Bishop before being sent to China, on 
March sth, 1721. In the following year he arrived at the 
boundaries of China. Upon being refused admittance into 
Peking he returned to Irkutsk where for ten —— he preached. 
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to the natives of Siberia, suffering numerous ‘hardships, His 
glorious death followed in 1731 at Irkutsk, where his incor: 
ruptible relics still remain in the Monastery of ‘the Ascension, 
He has been canonized together with the Saints, and has 
become the protector of all the Missions in the Far East. 
Other important members of the Missions of the first 
period were the archimandrites, Ambrose Umatoff (1755-1771), 
Peter Kamensky (1820-1830), and Policarp Tougarinoff (1840- 
1849). These experienced considerable success, especially in 
maintaining friendly diplomatic relations with both of the 
neighboring empires. The following sinologs because of per- 
sonal talents obtained considerable reputation among Europeans: 
Archimandrite loakinf Bichorin (1806-1821), who left many 
compositions and translations from the Chinese, together with 
valuable ethnographical and statistical information on China ; 
Priest Daniel Siviloff (1820-1830), who began work on a 
Chinese dictionary and gave the first impressions of Chinese 
history ; Priest Avvakum Chestnoy (1830-1840) who was for a 
long time, Critic of scientific works in the Asiatic Department 
of the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and a member of 
various diplomatic commissions in the Far East. He com- 
piled a China-Russian Dictionary which, however, was never 
published. 
On the whole the hard-working people of the first period 
did much in the way of bringing China and Europe into closer 
relations with each other and into better mutual understanding. 
They introduced into Europe a knowledge of the Chinese 
language and literature, Chinese customs and manners of 
living, Chinese flora and fauna, Chinese ethnography and 
medicine. There were 155 Russian missionaries all told during 
this first period. Each tried to contribute something to the 
treasury of knowledge on China. Their works consisted 
mostly of translations. ‘These were sent to the various govern- | 
ment departments concerned, where they were received and 
reviewed, after which the author was rewarded according to 
his rank. If this first period of the Russian Orthodox Mission, 
extending over 150 years, were to be judged solely by its 
success in propagating Christianity, the judgement would not 
be favourable. In 1860 Peking was the only important mis- 
sionary centre, and here the Mission numbered less than two 
hundred Christians, including the descendants of the Albasin 
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The first period in the history of the Russian Orthodox 
Mission was brought to a close by the Treaty of Tientsin in 
1858. This treaty admitted to China the representatives of 
Foreign Courts, and gave the right of residence to Christian 
missionaries. From that year the second period of the Mission’s 
history, lasting for over forty years, began. It was a period in 
which the translations of the Holy Books appeared. These 
were the work of the following members of the Mission : 

1. Archimandrite Gury Karpoff (1858-1864). He took an 
active part in the famous Peking Treaty of 1860 by which 


-_ Russia obtained the Country of the Amur. During his stay in 
Peking, the diplomatic and religious activities of the Mission 


were separated. He translated and printed the New Testa- 
ment in Chinese and this translation later became the founda- 
tion of the code of the holy orthodox books. Because of his 
long study of the Chinese language, Father Gury possessed a 
wide knowledge of Chinese Literature. He looked through 
and. corrected all the orthodox books, writtén by his pre- 
- decessors, many of which had been published. in Peking, 

having been printed from wooden blocks. He stayed at 
Peking, spoke Chinese well and did a great deal of preaching 
~ and lecturing in church and in school. His lectures were 
exegetical in character, being based on various texts in the 
Bible. During his time,the preaching of the Gospel extended 
beyond Peking. In Duug-ding-ang, where _thirty heathen 
_ were baptized, a church was built by money contributed by 
Russians. The chief helper of Father Gury was a priest, Isaih 
Polikin by name. He was the first to use the Chipese spoken 
language in the translations of the Holy Books. He organized 
a Boarding School where variqus handicrafts were taught. On 
his return to Russia, Father Gury .preached for eighteen years 
among sects in the South, and died as Archbishop of Simferopol 
1882. 

2. Archimandrite Pallady. Kaffaroff. He lived thirty-three 
years in China and .was the head ,of two Missions (1849-1859 
and 1864-1878). He .was a, tireless student of the. Chinese 
language, which he knew better than all his predecessors. 
Many of His literary works were later translated into European 
languages. Among the Holy Books translated by. Father 
Pallady into Chinese were the Book of Psalms and the Book 
of Services. His chief interest and study were Buddhism and 
Chinese History. The titles of his writings were ‘“ The Life of 
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Buddha Shaki-muni,’’ ‘‘ Historical Description of Ancient 
Buddhism,’’ ‘‘ Mongolian Prediction of Gengis Khan,’ ‘ Foot. 
steps of Christianity in China,’’ ‘‘ Commercial Ways,” “A bout 
the Mohammedans in China,’’ ‘‘ Reports of Travel in the 
Ussury Country’’ (to which place he had been sent by the 
Geographical Society), ‘‘Short Historical Description of the 
Ussury Country,’? and ‘‘The Diary of Intercourses’’ (done 
before the signing of the Peking Treaty in 1860). Most of 
these works were collected and placed in ‘‘ The Works of the 
Members of the Orthodox Mission,” Vol. I-IV, and in ‘ Elu- 
cidations of Marco Polo’s Travels in North China’’ (Journal of © 
the North China Branch of the R. A. S. Vol. X (1876). 

The chief work of Father Pallady was the Chinese. 
Russian Phonetic Dictionary, containing the explanation of 
11,868 characters and published after his death in 1889. It is’ 
obvious from all that has already been written on the literary — 
activities of Father Pallady, that he must have lived a 
sedentary life, devoting comparatively little time to preaching, 
During his life time, one new station for the preaching of the 
Gospel was opened at Urga in Mongolia. 
| 3. The successor and assistant of Father Pallady was 
Father Flavian (1878-1884). He collected and edited in 
_ Chinese everything that had been written by his predecessors, 
about forty books in all. He successfully conducted church 
services in Chinese, which previously had been conducted in — 
Slavonic, and also organized a choir. The assistants of Father 
Flavian were two priests, Nicolas Adoratsky and Alex Viuo- 
gradoff. About this time a Chinese priest, Father Mitrofan 
Tsi was ordained in Japan. Father Flavian died in 1915, after 
he had been made the Metropolitan of Kieff. 

4. Archimandritte Amfilohy Loutovinoff (1883-1896). 
During these thirteen years little real progress was made in the 
Mission. ‘The ten eeclesiastical assistants who were provided 
each year found the work unsnited to them in many instances 
and were changed. The reasons for the slight progress of these 
years are: (1%) Sufficient money to enable the Head of the 
Mission and his assistants to preach in places outside of Peking 
and thus extend the work of the Mission, was not provided. 
(2) The miissionaries sent to China came without any know- 
ledge of the language and were, therefore, obliged to devote 
much of the time to acquiring the language, and had little left 
for educational and evangelistic work. At the close of the 
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second period in the History of the Russian Orthodox Mission — 
the number of the baptized was not more than five hundred. 
‘wo new churches had been opened, one in Hankow and the 
other in Kalgan,-but neither of these was of any great mission- 
ary significance. | 

In March, 1897, Archimandrite Innocent arrived in 
Peking. Seeing everything badly crippled, he immediately 
initiated a work of reform. These reforms were (a) The 
introduction of a monastery together with social regulations for 
the missionaries, (b) Daily Services (Liturgies) in Chinese, 
(c) The establishment of a business in order to support some 
of the poor Albasins with business ability, (d) The sending of 
' preachers out from Peking to spread the Gospel, (e) The 
organization of Parish activities, (f ) The establishment of local 
works of charity. 

The year rgoo brought its troubles to the Russian 
Orthodox Mission as well as to all Missions in China. The 
buildings in Peking, Dung-ding-ang and Kalgan were destroyed 
by the Boxers. The valuable library, established by the 
Archimandrite Peter and filled with the rarest articles on 
Buddhism, written by Father Pallady, was burned. More than 
two hundred communicants were killed by the Boxers. And 
_ when there seemed to be no hope of restoration, a blessing was 
sent from Heaven in the form of a newly-established Mission. 
In 1900 a church in Russian style and a school were built in 
_ Shanghai. The following year Archimandrite Innocent was 

called to Petrograd. While there he made a report to the holy 
Synod on the Mission in China, and received the support of 
the Metropolitan Anthony. As a result the Mission and its 
tights were restored and Archimandrite Innocent (Figourovsky) 
returued as Bishop to Peking, Thus the Mission received the 
rights of canon and from this time on we have the third period 
in its history. 

Bishop Innocent returned to Peking in August 1902 ac- 
companied by an assembly of ecclesiastical persons. His 
jurisdiction extended over all the churches built along the 
Chinese-Eastern railway (a distance of about 3,000 miles). In 
reality all Chinese territory was under his control, for at that 
time the Russians were not only in Manchuria but in Mongolia 
also. The territory to be covered was large, the work great, 
and in Peking, where the Mission was all in ruins, the work 
was urgent. However, with money paid over by the Chinese 
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government for damages caused during the Boxer Uprising, 
the work of restoring the Mission in Peking was soon well 
under way. | | 

Since 1900 it has seemed that the special blessing of God 
is upon the work of the Mission. Places for preaching have 
been opened through nearly all China. In central Yungping- 
fu, in the province of Chihli, property with some buildings 
was bought, and a church and schwol erected. In the same 
province a Chinese priest opened about twenty new places for 
the preaching of the Gospel. In the province of Honan, an 
official of the fourth rank, Fang by name, who had received a 
security from the Russians in 1900, out of gratitude of heart 
and in response to the will of God, presented the Mission with 
a piece of land in the city of Wei-hui-fu. He erected buildings 
to meet the needs of the Mission, and a church and a school 
were opened. This has been the center from which the Gospel 
has spread further in the province. ‘The Russo-Japanese war 
hindered missionary work in the interior of China, although 
it stimulated the work of the Mission in Peking. 

At the present time the Russian Orthodox Mission in 
China is composed of the following establishments : Monastery 
of Assumption in Peking ; Hermitage of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross on the Western Hills near Peking; Nunnery in 
Peking ; five conventual churches in Petrograd, Moscow, Har- 
bin, Dalny and in Manchuria which support the Mission in 
China ; nineteen churches, four of them in Peking, one in the 
suburbs of Petrograd and the rest in the conventual and 
missionary districts. The total number of mission churches is 
thirty-two. Of these, fourteen are in the province of Chihli, 
‘twelve in Hupeh, four in Honan, one in Tsian-fu and one 
in Mongolia. The Mission supports three chapels and five 
church-yards. It is in possession of forty-six pieces of property 
which have been either bought by the Mission or presented to 
it. ‘There are seventeen schools for boys and three for girls 
under-the control of the Mission, also one Theological Seminary 
in Peking. Other establishments maintained by the Mission — 
are : meteorological ‘station, library (recently built), printing 
office (with more than a hundred volumes of Chinese publica- 
tions), lithographic works, galvanoplastical establishment, type 
foundery, book binder’s shop, paint shop, carpenter’s shop, 
casting foundery, steam flour mill, candle factory, soap factory, 
weaver’$ workshop, bee-hive, dairy house and brick-kiln. 
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‘The Mission has thirty-three male teachers in its schools, 
four of whom are Russians, and five lady teachers, one of whom 
js Russian. The total enrollment of boys and girls exceeds 
680. During 1915, 583 Chinese were — The total 
number of baptized Chinese is 5,587. 

The Translation Commission is continuing its work of 
_ publishing books in Chinese for the Mission. Thirty-five 
volumes in all have been written in the Russian language and 
new translations of the Holy Books in Chinese are now printed. 
The most important work of the Commission is the completion 
of the Russo-Chinese Dictionary, composed of the material of 
Father Pallady’s Dictionary with additions and corrections 
_ from Giles’ Dictionary, Couvrer’s and others. Each year the 
Mission publishes a Mission Calendar in three styles, Russian, 
English and Chinese, and a Mission magazine ‘‘Chinese Good 
News’’, now in its twelfth year. 


Is the Korean Bible Study Plan Workable in China? 
rae A LIVE CHURCH. 
T} summers ago we went to Korea. We arrived on 


Wednesday, and in the evening were invited to attend 

some midweek prayer-meetings. They said it was a 

small attendance, as the students were away; in one 
church we found five hundred; in another, seven hundred ! 
They told me that five thousand people were engaged in prayer 
that evening throughout the city, a city that twenty years ago 
was the wickedest spot in Korea. In the church where we 
found seven hundred, when prayer was asked for, one arose, 
and my friend softly interpreted his words. My soul was 
thrilled to its very depths by that prayer. As soon as we 
could get away I breathlessly asked who he was. Was he some 
preacher or powerful leader of the church? ‘‘Oh, he’s just 
one of the brethren, probably a shop-keeper from the street.’’ 
‘*But tell me,’’? I cried, ‘‘how many of these seven hundred 


could enter into the spirit of that prayer?’’ ‘‘ All of them.” 


‘Do you mean to say that any considerable number of these 
people could gray like that?’ ‘All of them could, except for 
afew new-comers. Why !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ these people keep 
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us on the guz vive all the time, lest they go sient of us iy 
their spiritual life, and we have nothing to teach them.” | 
thought of the ragged little midweek ptayer-meetings I had 
seen in China, and my heart smote me. It is wat SO with us 
but why not ? 

On Sunday moruing we went ~~ the service, and after a 
vigorous sermon straight from the shoulder, I heard the pastor 
give au invitation to those who wished to be Cliristians to come 
forward. Here and there among the women I noticed motherly- 
looking dames moving about, urging one and another to go, 
_andthey went. ‘‘Are you having a series of special meetings?” 
I asked, ‘‘Oh no,’’ said my host, ‘‘that’s just the regular 
service. We never close any sort of a service without an 
invitation ; and if there are no new believers the Koreans think 
the service is a sort of failure.’ When I told him I rarely 
heard an invitation given in China he looked at me in blank 
astonishment. ‘‘How do you expect to » propagnte a gospel if 
you don’t propagate it ?’’ 

I asked who those women were who were urging their 
sisters forward, if they were paid Bible women. ‘‘Oh no, they — 
are members of the personal workers’ band. And the women 
whom they were bring forward are friends whom they have 
been working with for weeks, perhaps for months, who have 
just to-day decided to come. A Korean, after he is a Christian, 
cannot be happy until all his friends and relatives believe.’’ 
Again the old question arose, ‘* Why isn’t it so with us ?”’ 

That Sabbath afternoon we went down to the streets of the 
city which twenty years ago was the wickedest city in Korea. 
Here were shops closed, and there; here four or five, there 
three ; in fact there seemed to be more shops closed than open, 
and we saw no person in the act of purchase. It was the most 
Christian looking Sabbath I have seen in the Orient, and they 
have had the gospel twenty years. 

Then we went up on the hill to a second preaching ser- 
vice, and I saw what in the general novelty of things I had 
missed in the morning,—I saw every man and woman present 
sitting with open Bible, following with absorbed attention the 
sermon, which was a veritable opening of the Word. One old 
woman of seventy came in and sat by me. She was very poorly 
dressed, and I thought, ‘Surely this old granny can’t read.” 
But in a moment out came her Bible, and she was turning up 
Philippians and Jeremiah more quickly than I could. And sud-— 
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denly the scales fell from my eyes, and I saw how it is that we 
in China, with our fifty years’ start, limp so sadly behind Korea. 
They are living in the twentieth century; we in China are living 
in the Middle Ages, before Luther gave the people the Bible. 
The Koreans have been given the Word of God ; not only the 
wer to read it, but the power to be at home ee it. With us 
the Bible is in the hands of the priest, who deals out a meagre 
bit on the Sabbath to be swiftly forgotten ausing the week. 
China is the land of the sealed Bible. 7 
That next morning we were awakened long before light 
by the sound of prayer and song. I thought it was a dream ; 
but the same thing occurred a second morning, and then a third; 
it was definitely no dream, and we inquired about it. ‘‘Oh, that 
is the men’s Bible class. You see, the Koreans feel they can get 
nearer God in the early morning before the disturbances of the 
day ; so they meet at three or four and break up at sunrise.’’ 
These were Christian men from the country, ninety-five of them, 
who had come in for two weeks of study at their own charges, 
to go back and hold classes in their home villages. They were 
poor farmers and merchants, and the coming meant sacrifice. 
But the rewards, they testified, far surpassed the sacrifice. Into 
that two weeks of teaching, a teaching of the Word of God, the 
missionaries put their. best spiritual life. They are missionaries 
burdened with institutional and administrative work like our- 
selves. But they have recognized the paramount duty of giving 
the Word of God to the Church ; not simply to the children of 
the Church, and to the sick, but to every last man and woman 
who has named the name of Christ. And it tells. 


A SEALED BIBLE MEANS A DEAD CHURCH. 


William James defines religion as those experiences which 
aman has with his Creator in his solitude. The only way you 
and I know of having experience with the Creator in our 
solitude is through the Word of God and prayer. Deny a man 
these things and his spiritual life is forever a desert. I was 
looking over a Chinese congregation one Sabbath morning 
recently——-a country congregation of more than ordinary 
alertuess. ‘There was real life there, as we had found in a little 
meeting of leaders the evening before, where we had real 
prayer and real fellowship. There was real seriousness of 
purpose in the whole congregation, and there was a little real 
knowledge of the Word; nine persons had Testaments. To 
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be sure, when the book of John was referred to, one vy 0) (2 
it in the Old Testament or the New?’ But then the book of 
John was found after much fumbling, and the fourteenth chapter 
read with good expression. Yet when all is said, one felt that 
out of the forty-five who partook of the communion, sadly few 
had the capacity for experience with God in solitude,—not more 
than the nine who had the Testaments. The fifteen women 
had said to me when I asked if they could pray, ‘‘We only 
know how to close our eyes and nap a little.” Now a few can 
say grace, and offer a halting word of prayer; but when | 
remember that Sabbath evening in Korea when the whole 
congregation, men and womten, bowed their faces to the floor 
and cried out to God for China in words so full of feeling that 
it seemed as if the heavens must open, and veritable floods of 
grace pour down upon China, the spiritual life in this church 
seemed by contrast barren and bleak indeed. 

It it any wonder, when after twenty years of church. 
going, that good brother who can read has to fumble to find the 
book of John, and six out of ten of the church members cannot 
read the Word at all? Earnestly have we prayed and eagerly 
do we hope for an outpouring of the Spirit upon the church in 
China. But, I say it reverently, I feel that the Holy Spirit has 
never yet had the slightest chance in China. I have been gather- 
ing statements about the church in our province of late, —that 
great body of church. members outside the institutions ; and the 
record makes painful reading. Listen to this typical estimate 
from a country district some forty years old: 

1. What per cent of your total membership, excluding 

student and paid workers, can read the Bible with ease? 
‘* Perhaps 20%.” 


2. What per cent can offer original prayer? 
Perhaps 20%.”’ 
3. What per cent have a habit of personal Bible study 
and prayer? 
Not more then 3%.’” 
4. Have you any systematic plan for teaching your illit- 
erate memeberenip | to read and understand the Bible? 
None.’? 


In some cities a higher percentage is found of those who 
can read; but for the great rural church the claims do not 
average more than 25%, in many places it is 10%, and personal 
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Bible study is said to be ‘practically nil.’ The lack of 
personal prayer life in some of our country churches is appall- 
ing! In one circuit lately the missionary had three officers of 
the church together for conference, and asked them to “‘ pray 
around.”” ‘The first got through the Lord’s prayer creditably ; 
the second admitted that he prayed sometimes, when he had 
the ague, and he made a frail effort. When it came time for 
the third to pray all was silent. They opened their eyes—he 
had fled! This case may not be usual—we will hope not | but 
it is significant. 

Let us draw a picture of this typical church, ceptvegiting 
it as a rice field in ten sections : : | 


4 5. 6 7 8 


We will make a good wide channel through section one, 
to represent that possible ten pet cent who havea habit of daily 
Bible study and prayer, and a narrow channel through two and 
three, to show the number who can read the Bible and pray, 
though they do not make a daily practice of it. What chance 
has the Holy Spirit with the members in sections four to ten? 
What experience can that man have with his Creator in his 
solitude, who can neither read God’s Word nor pray? And 
- what grounds have we for hoping that the average church 
member will be any better off forty years hence ? 

To pray for an outpouring of God’s Spirit on the church 
without teaching them to read the Bible and to pray seems to 
me as unreasonable as to ask for a water supply in our houses 
when we have not put in pipes. It is as if a man should 
neglect to dig trenches in three-quarters of his rice-field, and 
_ then pump furiously at the water wheels, expecting by some 

divine magic to get a crop. 


NOT MAGIC BUT A PLAN. | 


We are apt to think, indeed, that the work in Korea is 
the result of divine magic; that God has been in some strange 
way a little better to Korea than to us. And you hear all sorts 
of plausible reasons why the church in Korea is more alive 
than the church in China. In Korea they give but one reason, 
the Word of God. It looks to the visitor as being not so much 
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a miracle as the natural result of Christian common-sense 
applied to teaching the gospel. They have opened trenches 
straight down through the whole field, and then have labored 
and prayed till the waters of life flowed in. , 

Here is a statement received just last week from Haiju, 
Korea, an inland station where six missionaries are workiug. 


1. How many per cent of your total membership (exclud- 
ing students and paid — can read the Bible 
ease ? 

907,.”” 
2. ta per cent can offer original prayer ? 
98%. 

3. What per cent have a habit of daily pm Bible study 
and prayer ? 

50%. 

4. What per cent attended some Bible Sindy class i in 1915? 

¢¢ 60 

5. What per cent keep the Sabbath ? 

rere) 9 
6. prhat per cent are capable of intercession ? 
90%. 

7. What per cent do some sort of personal evangelistic 

work ? | 
80 99 

8. What do you regard the value of Bible Study classes to 

the life of the church ? : 


‘“‘Tt means everything. It is the center of everything. 
It maintains our little weak churches in the tiny villages, for 
even though the pastor be unable to preach to them often, and 
even though their local leader be sadly lacking in brilliance of 
intellect and persuasive power, they have the dle and they 
have been trained to rely upon it.’> | 


“They have the Bible, and have been trained to vely upon it.” 


There is the whole story in a nutshell. 

Just how was it done? The missionaries came to Korea to 
find a people no whit superior to the Chinese ; in sobriety, in 
industry, in reliability quite the inferiors of the Chinese. They 
began by teaching them the Word of God. Eighty per cent of 
the people could not read. They taught their converts to read 
the Word of God. They sought to secure for each believer 
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three things: a vital experience of salvation from sin; a total 
spiritual use of the Sabbath; a knowledge and love of the 
Word of God. They did it through Bible classes, —ten-day 
Bible classes once or twice a year. After three or four thousand 
years of sordid thinking in his ancestry, with nothing but 
sordid thinking all around him, it is no simple matter to 
capture the thought-life of your would-be Christian and 
change it. If you try to do it by giving him holy thoughts 
for an hour once a week, you fail. If you insist on doing it 
by giving him holy thoughts all day once a week, for a few 
minutes every day, and for ten days steadily twice a year, by 
the grace of God you may succeed. And they in Korea have 
succeeded ; in a thousand beautiful ways you see it; in the 
Bible brought reverently forth when you enter the Christian 
home, for a word of heavenly cheer; in the word of a woman 
to a passing stranger as he waters his donkey by her door, — 

‘‘When you come this way again you must believe;’’ in the 
shining face of a shabby little woman coming to bring the 
offerings of her shabby neighbours to send a missionary to 
China. Ah, it was then the iron entered into my soul! And 
I prayed for the time when the Holy _— should have a 
chance in China. 


LIONS IN THE WAY. 


Difficulties will at once present themselves to everyone who 
attacks this question. These very difficulties have been met 
and mastered years ago by our colleagues in Korea. There is 
the dificulty of language. They found a people vastly proud 
of an intricate written language of which they were vastly 
ignorant. Someone had reduced their language to a phonetic 
form, which was held in high contempt. It was so easy the 
_ Koreans despised it for five huudred years, and called it ‘‘the 
dirty language.’? The missionaries neither yielded to this 
prejudice nor shared it, but seized upon the simple form by 
which a toothless old woman could learn to read in two weeks, 
and they dignified it by high uses and set the captives free. 
We find the same in China—a colossal pride in a written 
tongue which eight out of ten can never hope to decipher. 
Had the Chinese been aborigines, we would long ago have 
reduced their speech to simple writing and would have given 
them the words which are spirit and are life. But because of 
_ their magnificent hierogtyphic, to, the whole world Heth in 
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ignorance. In Amoy and Hiughua the alphabetic form has 
been taught, and there we have a strong and growing church. 
I saw in Hinghua something that looked like Korea: I saw 
the people thronging the church, and FE learned that the 
| preachers were earnestly teaching their members to read the 
Bible in romanized. But in many places this simple form is 
still held in high contempt. 

‘¢ Not more than five per cent of our members outside - 
schools can read the Bible with any real understanding,” 
lady told me recently. ‘‘And perhaps fifteen per cent can ~sithg 
but not more than two per cent do read the Bible daily. We 
have no plan for teaching them to read. But oh, we have so 
very few native workers!’’ 

‘Do you do anything with romanized ?”’ 

‘‘Oh no!’’ with finality. ‘‘There’s no demand for ro- 

manized.’’ | 

‘*¢ How old is your mission ?’’ 

Fifty years.’’ | 

Fifty years! And five out of a hundred can read God’s 
Word ; fifteen can pray ; two do read every day ; no plan for 
teaching the church ; few native workers. Isn’t fifty years ofa 
sealed, inaccessible Bible and the situation it produces, suffi- 
cient demand for a simpler medium? I pray that the shackles 
which are keeping the church from her holy heritage, whether 
pride, or indolence or neglect, may be swiftly wrenched from 
the Word, and His Holy Spirit may have untrammelled course 
into the hearts of men. 

Again it is said, and truly, that after you have senate 
your convert to read there is no assurance that he will love to 
read his Bible ; that of those who can read among us only the 
merest fraction do search the Scriptures. Just here the Bible 
class comes in to awaken dull souls and show them how to fiud 
God through His Word. What Keswick is to England, and 
Northfield to America, that the Bible class is to Korea, repeated 
hundreds of times yearly all over the land. There they learn 
to revere and love God’s Word as the soul’s very bread, and 
from thence they go forth to share that bread with others. 

But many will sigh at the thought of another task of huge 
proportions added to an already over-burdened program. ‘‘It 
takes all-our time and strength to attend to the schools already 
under way, and the hospitals and training classes. How can 
we uudertake any direct responsibility for the big, illiterate, , 
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half-Christian church ? Shall we do less for our students,— 
lower our standards that we may give more time to others? 
We cannot do that. There was a young girl from our boarding 
school in the country congregation that Sabbath morning 
when the brethren were pursuing the book of John. She was 
refined, sweet, and womanly, in pitiful contrast to her crude 
and illiterate mother. I would not take from her one hour of 

the privileges that have made her what she is. China needs 
the noblest womanhood our schools can produce. But oh, I 
haven’t done my duty by her poor old mother, that after 
twenty years in the church she is crude and illiterate still ! 
They do not do things that way in Korea. Their educational 
scheme includes the whole church; not a little privileged 
section, but every last man and woman under their influence. 

I would not lessen the girl’s privileges, but I would inspire 
her to share these privileges with other women and show her 
how to do it. The institutions are the key to the whole 
situation if we will but see it. Here are the trained teachers ; 
here are students getting more expert instruction in one day 
than their rustic fathers have had in a life-time. It is not an 
impossible task for a teacher already giving a course in Acts to 
simplify ten lessons and teach them for an hour a day to a 
group of eager church brethren. Even a student can yield a 
few hours to the service of the church without an earthquake. 
Let us get our education out of water-tight compartments! A 
little direct help from the schools can do wonders for the 
church. 

In fact the missionary with whom we stayed i in Korea had 
charge of all the primary schools of his mission, including a 
large boarding school, and was head of the history department 
in the Union College ; but he also had charge of a district and 
managed the men’s Bible classes ot the district. His wife, 
meanwhile, undertook the instruction of the women members 
in the district, quite as a matter of course! She had a child 
and ouly one servant ; she could not go out to them, but they 
came to her. I saw four women who had walked eighty 
miles to come to the class. Everybody helps: and where 


| half a dozen persons each do a little, you can accomplish 


a good deal in two weeks! And many missionaries whose 
work ties them to the school or the home welcome this 
opportunity for coming into vital touch with the great needy — 
church outside. 
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THE PLAN AT WORK. 


The practical plan of the Bible class work is this: the 
missionary in charge arranges with the pastors and church 
officials, long beforehand, the date of the central meeting—a 
date which suits the members. Then for months in the church 
and among the missionaries there is special prayer for that 
meeting. Everybody has a tremendous enthusiasm for the 
Bible classes. They regard these seasons as the normal annual 
feast for the church,—a time of spiritual uplift they could not 
possibly get along without. Someone in this room prayed 
recently for a permanent revival in the church in China. This 
is their method of securing permanent revival in Korea, and it 
works. Effort is made throughout the district to secure as many 
as possible for this central class; and in spite of their deep 
poverty they come in great numbers. In 1914 one class enrolled 
1,600 men. They follow a regular course of study. All come 
at their own charges, and even pay a small fee to defray ex- 
penses for light and heat. Here we have the beginnings of 
that training in self-support which makes the Koreans, despite 
their poverty, such liberal givers. Then for those who cannot 
come to central classes there are district classes provided, and 
local classes in each village, these being taught by preachers 
and Christian laymen. Every available man is pressed into 
service. Of the eighteen hundred classes held in Korea in 
1914, half the teaching was done by unpaid laymen. In every 
class work for the unsaved is vigorous; an hour in the afternoon 
is given to visiting; the evening to a gospel meeting, where 
strangers are led to Christ. It is an annual training school not 
only in Bible study, but in giving, in teaching, and in wit- 
nessing for Christ. It was after twenty years of steady work of 
this kind that the great revivals came to Korea which have 
lasted ever since. 


PASSING THE WORD ALONG, 


Can we do this in China? Will the people want it? Will 
they come? Some of us have tried it: they do want it: they 
do come. For the last two years ten-day classes for men have 
been held at Chinese New Year, and the members come in at | 
their own charges from miles around. Four two-weeks’ classes 
for women have been held ; and local classes have been begun 
about Foochow, Ming Chiang, Yeng Ping, Shaowu, Hinghua. 
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At our women’s class last year was a woman who had been an 
opium smoker and the Xanthippe of her village. But she 
came to know Christ, gave up her opium and learned to read 
the romanized Bible in three weeks. She had pawned her 
garment for money to come to the Bible class. When she 
returned she found that her pig, upon which her hopes for the 
winter had been set, had died of neglect. The woman smiled ; 
and the town marvelled. ‘‘I have been to the Bible class,’’ 
she said, ‘*I can do without the pig.’’ It made me think of 
women I met in Korea. Give our people a trial! You will 
find they do respond. : 

Indeed the profoundest, most appealing fact about the | 
church in China is its soul hunger. When I see old women, 
past seventy, come trudging a long mile in the rain day after 
day; when I see them sitting all afternoon without dinner 
gladly, that they may feed on the Bread of Life, I know that 
deep in the heart of the Church there is a hunger for the Word 
of God. Shall we send them away fasting, or do we hear His 
voice saying: *‘ Give ye them to eat’’? 


gn Memoriam.—Venerable Archdeacon John 
Richard Wolfe, V-P., C.M.S. 


HE outstanding personality who has been identified with 
the Church Missionary Society’s Mission in Fukien for 
more than half a century, the beloved and Venerable 
Archdeacon Wolfe, passed quietly to his eternal home on 
December 2nd, last, surrounded by his three devoted 

daughters, at the ripe old age of eighty-two. And his sacred 
body was reverently laid to rest the following afternoon in the 
beautiful foreign cemetery in Foochow, in the presence of a 
large gathering of foreigners and Chinese. It was a beautiful 
sight, a truly Christian burial, the Chinese especially giving 
evidence of their grief at their friend’s departure. We laid him 
to rest in ‘‘ certain hope of a joyful resurrection.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, ....they may rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them. ee 

| The Home-call came as no surprise. We had long watched 
the failing strength and the step growing more feeble, and for 
several months the Archdeacon had been confined to the house 
through extreme weakness. The loss, in Decmber 1913, of his 
beloved wife, the partner of his joys and sorrows of nearly fifty 
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years, had affected him deeply and he never really recovered from 
the loss. To the end his thoughts were of her; and in the Jag, 
days of his life on earth he sometimes mistook his daughters fo; 
her, and in the morning he would say, ‘ Your mother came to see 
me last night.’’ 

The Archdeacon was an Islington man, coming up to the 
College from his native village of Skibbereen, in County Cork, 
Ireland, in 1857, and the first period of his College life was spent 
under the Principalship of the Rev. C. F. Childe. At that time 
there was a fellow-student of the name of Lamb—J. A. Lamb, who 
went to West Africa the same year as Wolfe came to China—and 
the Archdeacon, who was full of humour, and what Irishman is 
not ? used to love to declare that they were all very happy at _ 
Islington in those days, for they lived in a ‘Millennium’ of 
peace :—‘‘ The Wo/f also shall dwell with the Zamé,.... and 
a little CAiid shall lead them.’’ I believe Mr. Childe was a small 
man. 

Out of the seventeen missionaries, sixteen clerical and one 
medical, sent out by the Society in 1861, all, with the exception of 
three, had, either by death or retirement, fallen out of the ranks 
of active service previous to 1884. An honoured ‘triumvirate’ of 
veterans, Archdeacon Moule of China, Canon William Hooper of 
India, and Archdeacon Wolfe were the sole representatives of that — 
group for over 30 years, and have been permitted to devote half a 
century of their lives to active missionary work. The names are 
given above in the order of their departure to the Mission-field, but 
in point of age Wolfe was the senior and Hooper the junior. And 
now the senior has had his promotion, yet may we not hope that 
the ‘duumvirate’, as it has already been designated, may still be 
spared amongst us to continue their invaluable labours? 

The Archdeacon left England for Fukien in December 1861, 
as adeacon. He was ordained priest by Bishop Smith of Victoria, 
Hongkong, in 1863, and was appointed Archdeacon of Foochow 
by Bishop Burdon in 1887. He was also a Vice-President of the 
C. M.S. | 

In the earlier days the Archdeacon, with all his labours, found 
time to do no little translation work, which must have been of 
great help to the early converts and to the younger missionaries 
who followed him to Fukien. The following, inter alia, may be 
mentioned :—the Book of Common Prayer, several Catechisms, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Book of Joshua. 

The History of the C. M.S. Fukien Mission, and the ‘‘ Story 
of Archdeacon Wolfe’s life’’ are almost synonymous terms. The 
Fukien Mission was opened and Foochow occupied in 1850. The 
Archdeacon—to us he is always ‘he Archdeacon, in Fukien we know 
of no other—arrived on the scenie some twelve years later, in June 
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1862, having taken six months journeying from England,—those 
were the old days of ‘sailing vessels’. And to anyone void of an 
overwhelming optimism born of strong faith in his mission and his 
message, the outlook on his arrival would have been depressing 
in the extreme. In the first ten years of the Mission’s existence 
not a single convert had been made, two missionaries had died, 
Welton and McCaw, the former with Jackson being the two 
founders of the Mission. Jackson was transferred to Shanghai, and 
Fearnley, who had come out with McCaw in 1855, retired in 1859, 
and the Rev. George Smith, who had only arrived in 1858, was left 
to labour alone. The Society in 1860 seriously discussed the 
expediency of closing this unpromising Mission and transferring 
the missionaries to Ningpo, but young Smith, he was only twenty- 
seven, like the ‘husbandman’ in the parable, pleaded with the 
‘Committee to ‘let it alone for this year also’, and the next year 
four converts were baptized. Such was the state of things when 
Wolfe arrived. But though the Mission had made a start and had 
the witness of God’s blessing upon it, its troubles were by no 
means over, for in Oct. 1863 Mr. Smith was called to the ‘higher 
service’, and within two months Wolfe was brought to the verge 
of the grave by dangerous illness, and he had to retire to Hongkong 
to recruit his health, and the Mission was left without a visible 
head. But I am by no means certain that the Archdeacon very 
much regretted this particular serious illness which took him to 
Hongkong. ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 
And we most suppose that Mr. Wolfe had not too much to do, for 
while there the handsome young Irishman found time to woo and 
win a young Australian lady, Miss Mary Maclehose, and brought 
her safely back with him on his return to Foochow in 1864. And 
according to regulation novel ending, ‘lived happily ever afterwards.’ 

With the advent of another young Missionary, Rev. A. W. 
Cribb, the Archdeacon felt at liberty to indulge in the work which 
was his forte par excellence, that of itinerating through the country, 
preaching the ‘everlasting Gospel’, and planting catechists in the 
various centres. Lienkong city was the first to be occupied in this 
way in 1864. In this year the Archdeacon took what must have 
been at the time a wonderful journey, and shows both the enter- 
prise and pluck of the man. He penetrated as far as the city of 
Pucheng, (then spelt Po-Siang), on the very borders of the 
province, a journey of over three hundred miles, by boat up the 
Min, and on foot over the mountains. Catechists were stationed in 
Loyuan and Kutien in the following year. In fact, most of the 
chief cities in which the C. M.S. now works in this province were 
opened by the Archdeacon, and he visited almost every village 
within this area. How often have we noticed when in conversation 
one might mention some little-known village, the Archdeacon 
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would quite naturally and unassumingly remark, ‘‘ Yes, I know 

it, I was there in such and such a year, and baptized so and SO 

there, his son is now catechist at such and such a place.’’ The 

Archdeacon seemed to know almost all about all the catechists and 

workers and about many of the individual converts as well. And 
he was beloved of them all, for he loved them all, and was 

-emphatically the ‘‘ Father of the Mission’’ ; and although he was 

never made Bishop, he was in a very real sense their ‘‘ Father in 

God.’’ And do we wonder at it? If any one ever loved the 

Chinese and literally spent himself for them, it was the old Arch. 
deacon. And who could resist him, with his engaging mauners ? 

And what a benevolent face he had! It is given to few to have 

a countenance like his. But his countenance, like that of most of 

us, was the index of his soul. 

Little can we in these favoured times realize what pioneer 
missionary work in China in those early days involved. The 
language difficulties without the aid even of suitable books, let 
alone ‘Language Schools,’ the superstition of the people, and 
Chinese official opposition, not infrequently leading to open hostility 
and persecution. One special instance may be briefly mentioned, 
that known as the ‘Shan-sin-fan’ plot. ‘‘In July 1871, small 
powders called ‘Shan-sin-fan’ (genii powders), were quietly distri- 
buted all over the province, the distributers declaring they would 
prevent calamity and disease, and naturally they were eagerly 
sought after by multitudes of people. Suddenly some thousands 
of inflammatory placards appeared, and were scattered in every 
direction’ warning the people that the powder was ‘a subtle poison 
issued with sly venom by the foreign devils,’ that within twenty — 
days of taking it they would be attacked with a dire disease which 
only the ‘foreign devils’ could cure, and the cure would only be 
_ effected on condition that the victims became Christians and practiced 
the most infamous vices. The result on the superstitious minds of 
the people can better be imagined than described. The infuriated 
people rose against the Christians, beat them and pulled down their 
house; four Mission chapels were destroyed, one missionary nearly | 
lost his life at Kucheng, and for a time it was scarcely safe for an 
Englishman to be seen in the streets of Foochow.’’ But this fiery 
trial, as is the case with all persecutions for righteousness’ sake, © 
turned out to the furtherance of the Gospel. 

One incident of a very pleasing character, and which must 
have greatly cheered the hearts of the two missionaries, Wolfe and 
Cribb, who at that time constituted the whole English missionary 
staff, was the attitude of the English merchant community. These 
business men, struck with the devotion of the missionaries and with 
the manifest blessing vouchsafed to the work, subscribed 5,000 
dollars (equal in those days to about £2,000), for the purpose of 
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the erection of a church for the growing congregation in Foochow 
city. And this church was publicly and solemnly opened on October 
sth, 1865. It isa solid building of brick, after the Gothic style, 
situated in Back Street and goes by the name of ‘Choi hieng tong’ 
(freely translated ‘ All Saints’ Church). ‘‘ The bell which calls 
us to service is the one which hung at the ‘‘ fo’c’sle’’ of the famous 
ship ‘‘ Childers’’, which was wrecked here this year.’? Whether 
this quotation still holds good at the present time, I am not certain. 
It was written fifty years ago, but I believe the same bell calls the 
Christians to worship to this day. 

In February 1873, a few weeks after his return to Foochow, 
the Archdeacon started on a complete tour round the whole 
Mission, visiting all the stations. ‘‘On the whole,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
have been cheered by the condition of the Lord’s work through- 
out the country, and the future prospects are decidedly more 
encouraging than they have ever been.’’ This report, coming so 
soon after the severe persecutions less than two years previously, 
was most encouraging. Not only were these trials a test of the 
faith and sincerity of the Christians, but, as Mr. Wolfe wrote, 
they ‘‘showed the heathen that there is a religion for which men 
are prepared to suffer.’’ To rightly appreciate what such a journey 
as that undertaken by Mr. Wolfe, a distance of about 340 miles, 
involved, it must be remembered that there are no roads in 
Fukien, and that the province is largely mountainous, with alluvial 
plains dotted here and there between the mountain ranges, 
thus involving all travelling to be effected by sedan chairs borne 
by coolies, which practically means walking over the hills to a 
great extent, or sometimes by means of small native boats on the 
rivers. But probably what was said of another Archdeacon of 
China, was equally true of Archdeacon Wolfe:—‘‘ Why doesn’t he 
ride in a chair?’’ asked a man of his fellow on seeing another 
itinerant missionary walking over a pass in the hills on a wet day. 

‘‘Qh,’’ said the other, ‘‘he wants to save money.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said a 
_third, ‘‘he is a preacher, and if he were shut up in a chair, how 
could he talk to the people by the way?’’ 

It was during the Archdeacon’s second visit to England that 
we first came within the circle of his influence. In those days he 
_ was just in his prime, in the full vigour of his manhood ; seven- 
times-seven summers had not yet passed over his head, his eloquence 
- took the missionary circles by storm and the name of ‘ Wolfe of 
._ Fukien’ was a name to conjure with. Well can I, even now, 
~ picture to my mind what he was in those days. Tall and upright 

in figure, he stood over six feet in his socks, a benevolent and 
beautiful countenance, a striking profile, a most engaging manner, 
a past-master in the art of story-telling, and a delightful conver- 
‘Sationalist, with a strong vein of Irish humour, and sometimes a 
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truly wicked look in his eyes. Was it any wonder that he 
took the hearts of people by storm? And those whose memories 
can carry them back to the early eighties will not have forgotten 
his burning eloquence in advocating the cause of Christ in Fukiey 
to the large gatherings that flocked to hear him in the home. 
lands. 

Our first meeting with each other was quite accidental. Some- 
time in the early months of 1880, the Society for promoting Female 
Education in the East, now no longer in existance, was holding a 
meeting in the Union Chapel, Islington, one afternoon, and on 
my way home from business in the City I dropped in, rather late, 
to the meeting. On entering the vestibule I saw a tall, middle- 
aged clergyman, with a long beard and beaming eyes, endeavouring 
to open one of the large swing doors leading to the interior. 
Naturally we spoke to each other and entered the building together. 
While we were looking for a seat near the entrance, the Chairman, 
whose name I do not remember, caught sight of my companion. 
‘*T see’’ said he, ‘‘ that there is a Wolfe at the door, shall we ask 
him to come up on the platform?’’ Of course I waited behind 
after the meeting was over, and introduced myself to Mr. Wolfe. A 
week later I called upon him in his humble lodgings in Mildmay 
Park, with his wife and young family. And thus was formed a 
friendship which was to continue through life, and was destined to 
have an important bearing upon our future. 

We were young in those days, and had recently gone to our 
new home in Highbury, and nothing would satisfy us but our new- 
found friend holding a ‘ Drawing-room’ meeting in our house. — It 
was a gathering of young people, mostly newly-married, with our 
good old vicar, who took a warm <conaain in the Missionary cause, 
to keep us all in order. 

How entertaining the itihlbiaies was !—he wasn’t Archdeacon 
then—and what thrilling stories he told of his journeyings through 
the country and of his beloved converts! and how eager he was 
to enlist your sympathy too, and persuasive that you should go out 
to the Mission field to help in the grand work. I well remember 
how he enthralled us all, and as a result that he received the next 
day £40 from one young man—the donor was not myself—for the 
erection of a church in Ningteh, and £25 annually for many years 
for catechists in Haitan. Yes, in the good old days that are passed, 
when the Archdeacon used to plead for the cause of the Fukien 
Mission, he had no difficulty in obtaining what he wanted, and he 
was able to plant catechists and churches in many places all over 
the province. He took the greatest interest in the little village 
day-schools, whose cause he earnestly pleaded, and that with good 
success: for example, one lady used to give him annually £100 for 


this particular purpose. 
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The Archdeacon, a few years after his return to China from 
his second furlough, paid a visit to Corea, and was deeply moved 
at the lack of any missionary effort among the people of that 
country, and on ‘his return to Fukien at the Annual Conference of 
1885 gave an account of his recent visit, which so greatly stirred 
the meeting that a band of one Chinese clergyman and several 
catechists volunteered to go to Corea and start a Mission there, and 
the following year the Archdeacon acompanied two of them to 
Corea, funds for the purpose having in the meantime been con- 
tributed by friends in Fukien and Australia. 

Well do I remember the Archdeacon writing to us enthusiastic- 
ally of this first missionary effort of the Fukien Church to the 
regions beyond, but I do not remember what the outcome of this 
effort was, except that I know the Mission was withdrawn some 
few years later, and there are no records to which I have access 
which enlighten me on the subject. 

Those who have had the privilege of meeting with the late 
Archdeacon at the weekly mission prayer meetings in Foochow will 
bear witness to the intense fervour of his prayers. They were 
- indeed an inspiration, the like of which one seldom hears. And 
his private life corresponded to his public prayers. I have been 
told how he would not only rise early in the morning for prayer, 
but would not infrequently get up in the middle of the night to 
pray for his ‘‘ beloved Chinese,’’ and in the last few days of his 
earthly life, when lying in extreme weakness, he was continually 
praying and praising God. And asa result he was dearly loved by 
‘the Chinese, and his memory will be cherished by them for many 
years to come. 
 §uch a fragrant life must —_ tell, and the Archdeacon was 
greatly used of God for the growth and consolidation of the 
Anglican Church in Fukien, which under God, owes more to him 
than to any other man. Of him truly it may be said, he was a 
“grand old man.’’ 

It is given to few to live to see the fruit of their labours as was 
given to Archdeacon Wolfe, and to experience within their own 
lifetime the literal fulfilment of the promise ‘‘ A little one shall 
become a thousand.’’ When the Rev. G. Smith handed over the 
Mission to Mr. Wolfe in 1863, he left a small but earnest Native 
Church of thirteen baptized members and five converts awaiting 
baptism in charge of one European missionary, and the Archdeacon 
was permitted to see this small seedling, like that of the mustard 
seed; grown into a great and flourishing tree,—let us hope as 
deeply rooted in divine grace as it is extensive,—consisting of a 
band of 140 foreign missionaries (including a Bishop), a well- 
organised Diocesan Synod, 18 native clergy, 140 lay workers 
(including 144 catechists, 143 Bible-women, 89 engaged in Medical 
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work, and the remainder in Educational and Philanthropic work), 
11,000 baptised Christians, of whom more than half are Communi. 
cants, and nearly 2,000 catechumens; 61 pastorates and 276 churches 
and also 194 Educational 25 Medical and 12 Philanthropic Institu. 
tions, with an aggregate of 4,862 students. ‘‘ Behold I and the 
Children which the Lord hath given me.’’ Tr ‘y must we exclaim, 
‘‘What hath God wrought!’’ and to Him be all the praise. “Them 
that honour Me, will I honour.”’ 


Our Book Table 


“‘ DEVOLUTION OF MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION,” Sy Rev. D. J. FLeMtne, 
Ph.D. 


There are on the mission field two bodies, whose relations 
must be carefully adjusted. One of these is the foreign missionary 
organization, whether it be called a committee, council, or mis- 
sion; and the other is the rapidly growing indigenous Church, 
Out of the relationships of these two bodies arise a number of 
difficult problems. Should the Church be organized as a branch 
of the parent Church conceived of as ecumenical, or should in- 
dependent, national churches be established? What should be the 
ecclesiastical relations of missionaries to the indigenous Church ? 
Should missionaries be members of the Church on the field? Or 
should they exercise their influence while personally remaining — 
outside the Church ? Or, should they become some sort of con- 
sultative members? The administration of the work of foreign 
missionaries requires the organization of a Mission Council on the 
field, simply for the sake of efficiency, if for no other reason. 
What should be the relations of that missionary organization to 
the Church? Or should all functions of foreign societies find 
expression in indigenous churches ? Should native workers be 
given a seat in the foreign organization? What plans have been | 
tried by missions in the effort to transfer the responsibility for 
missionary administration from the foreign organization to the 
indigenous Church? These are only a few of the many hard 
questions which it is easy to ask. : 

To answer these questions satisfactorily is not immediately 
possible, but missionaries are no longer left to struggle with them 
in the solitariness of their own mission committees. More and 
more experience, gained in a century of missionary expansion, is 
being made available. It is now absurd for any missionary to try 
to answer such questions on the basis of his own experience and 
thinking alone, or for any mission committee to do so with only an 
incomplete knowledge of the history of their own mission. 
Through the work of conferences and continuation committees 
there is available a rapidly growing collection of reports and 
surveys that enable the missionary student to enlarge greatly the 
horizon of the field on which he bases his inductions. An exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to the study of the problems of mission- 
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ary administration has been made in the volume of which this 
is a review. 

Dr. Fleming does not attempt to answer any of the questions 
that have been suggested above. But he relates in a clear and 
authoritative manner the history of five missionary organizations 
in India, and so furnishes much material that will aid every mission 
in making its own answers. These five are typical of Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, arid Methodist Episcopal Missions. The 
history of these is traced from the beginning, and with full and 
accurate references to the official records both of the organizations 
on the field and at the home base. The book should be in every 
mission council in China, and should be carefully read by every 
missionary who is in any way responsible for the policies and plans 
adopted in the organization of missionary work and in defining its 
relation to the Church which must be the center of all his activities. 
The book is limited to the historical consideration of the problems 
involved, as shown in the development of five missions. Because 
the author has no thesis to prove, the book is so much more helpful 
to the missionary student, who can readily make the application 
himself to the particular stage of mission history in which he finds 
himself located. Although the five missions whose history is 
given in this book are in India, the lessons of their experience are 
directly applicable to missions in China. 

The book is not complete. Similar detailed studies should be 
made of some missions in China. Especially should the history 
of the Church Missionary Society in China, and of the London 
Missionary Society in China be added to the studies given in this 
book. 

One further remark may be permitted, especially for the benefit 
of such readers of the book as may not have the Findings of the 
National Missionary Conference held in December, 1912, in Calcutta. 
On pages 205 and 214, the author shows that a resolution of that 
Conference has been used in support of the request of a mission, 
asking its Home Board to approve of Indians being made full 
members of the Mission Council. It is right to note that only 
part of the Finding of the National Conference is quoted, which 
_ urges that Churches and Missions should place ‘‘Indians on a 

footing of complete equality, in status and responsibility, with 
Europeans, and thus open for them the highest and most respon- 
sible positions in every department of missionary activity.’’ It is 
not explained why no reference is made to the succeeding part of 
the Finding, which has a very direct bearing upon the Mission’s 
request. The sentence omitted reads,—‘' Recognizing the impor- 
tance of this principle, this Conference is of opinion that all positions 
of responsibility made available for Indian Christians should be 
related to Church Organizations rather than to those of Foreign 
Missionary Societies.’’ 

It is not out of place to note that the China Continuation 
Committee has appointed a Special Committee on Mission Organiza- 
tion, and we shall await with much interest its report as a supple- 
_ Ment to the studies begun in this book. | 


A. L. W. 
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THY CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THA JAPANESE EMPIRE including Kore 
and Formosa, Year Book for 1916, 14th Annual Issue, JOHN Lincoty 
DEARING, D.D., editor, with five associate editors. 


We congratulate the Japanese missions not only on the present 
volume, but also on the fact that it has reached the 14th year 
without a break. The work has steadily won favour amongst 
students of missions, and when once taken is sure to become an 
annual visitor to one’s desk. The present volume contains tey 
Parts on Japan alone:— — 

(1) General Review of the Year. (2) Organization. (3) 
Missions and Churches. (4) Christian Literature. (5) Christian 
Education. (6) Other Christian Organizations and Associations. 
(7) Survey of Village Life. (8) Social Surveys. (9) Miscellan. 
eous. (10) Obituaries. | | 

The section on Korea, though full of interest, is not as long as 
was hoped. In addition there are numerous appendices and a 
mission directory. 

The editors inform us that the added cost of production and 
the limitation of space have compelled them to carry over much 
material to next year, ¢.g., the history of the medical work in 
Japan. We uote as new subjects treated :—Village life and ccndi- 
tions by the Committee on Survey and Occupation, Child Life in 
Japan. China missionaries will read with some envy the chapter 
on Federated Missions, by Dr. Dearing. This is a body which does 
not exist in China. In fact Japan now has in addition a Con- 
tinuation Committee which set in motion a National Evangelistic 
Campaign, and though it has not a paid staff seems to be doing 
good work. The book aims to give a section to every mission in 
Japan, including Unitarian and Universalist, and actually we have 
reports of forty-five bodies; such minuteness is impossible in the 
larger China field. This section of the book will perhaps be passed 
over by ordinary readers outside of Japan who are naturally not 
interested in persons and places. On this account we should like 
to see the introduction to this section by Mr. G. W. Fulton con- 
siderably enlarged. Mr. Fulton’s eight salient features of the 
work are :— 

(1) Many bodies are trying to improve their machinery. (2) 
Christians and Christian work have been recognized by the Imperial 
Government as never before. (3) There is no diminution of 
benevolent enterprise. On the contrary, the past two years have 
witnessed a striking increase in the direction of work for social and 
industrial welfare. (4) Children’s work has many striking devel- 
opments. (5) Various forms of intensive work for Christians are 
successful. (6) Two or three of the independent churches have 
established Women’s Home Missionary Societies. (7) Secondary 
and higher educational work are at high tide, but there still lacks 
a union women’s college and a university for men. (8) In 
evangelistic work, the great event is the Evangelistic Campaign 
fully described. | 

All this activity and prosperity does not appear to be affected. 
by the war. But Japan itself is being affected in subtle ways. 
Even the German missions report that they have recovered from 
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the first surprise and their work goes on as usual, with the addi- 
tional care of German and Austrian prisoners. 

A regular feature of the Year Book is the Annual Review of 
religious literature, the equal of which we have never seen in any 
other country. The work of Japanese unassisted by foreigners is 
remarkable for its fullness and quality, and even such a difficult 
poem as F. W. H. Myer’s ‘‘Saint Paul’’ has been done into verse 
by a professor of the Tokyo Imperial University. The great war 
has brought forth a great number of books of consolation. But 
few commentaries appear and there are few translations of novels 
suited for home reading. Of late it is said that publishers are 
welcoming works of a religious nature. This masterly survey, 
which will be closely studied by all engaged in literary work, 
concludes with a short account of a book of poems by the late 
Emperor. For this and other interesting matter we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. The island Empire, not to speak of 
Korea, has many lessons to teach the missionaries in China. 


X. 


“Gop’s DEALINGS WITH DORA YU.” Price 50 cents. Mission Book Co. 


This little book is a story of ‘‘ God’s Dealings.’’ It does not 
pretend to be a story of any one’s life. How many times the life of 
acertain John Smith leaves a strong impression of John Smith him- 
self on. our minds. He may have been a remarkable man; well 
worth reading about; but after all his life story can hardly be 
so helpful to us as to learn about God’s own work on a soul, 
especially if that soul is one we know and love and have watched 
in its growing. | 

The face that looks up-at us from this little book is Dora’s 
own face, but the pencilling on it we have watched being done by 
the Artist who works on the living stones for His temple. 

In the preface Dora says it is ‘‘ simply a testimony of God’s 
_ faithful dealings with me and there is no desire to criticize the 
instruments He has used in my training.’’ And Walter Sloan in 
the Introduction writes: ‘‘ There is a remarkable readiness in these 
pages to acknowledge the transgressions and failures of the past 
wherever the telling of them is Jikely to be of benefit to others, but 
the reader will ‘‘see how the grace of God has triumphed.” 

_ Chapter 1.—‘‘ Childhood Days’’—covers the first fifteen years 
of her life, and even in the little child we see the handiwork of the 
Heavenly Father. | 

During the next eight years at ‘‘ Medical School ’’ she passed 
through an agony of soul out of which the Lord finally ‘‘ lifted ” 
her. These two experiences of sorrow and victory, she has made 
helpful to many lives, as she has told them what God so graciously 
put into her own. | | 

The next six years in Korea she calls ‘‘ Wanderings in the 
Wilderness.’’ It was a time of increasing heart-searching and in- 
validism. She came out of it with the revelation of the Life of the 
Lord for her body and soul in a new way, and returned to China 
to be ‘‘ Beside the still waters’’ in a blessed service to her own 


people. 
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- ‘The last half of the story, ‘‘ The Call to Service,’’ ‘ Abiding 
in Him,’’ and ‘‘ Occupy till I come,’’ are in each chapter a new 
precious lesson in the life of communion with the Lord, and learning 
to enter upon aud live the life of faith. We hope our readers wij 
enjoy the book for themselves. 

The beautiful new Bible Study and Prayer House that the 
Lord has given her in Kiangwan seems to have been built “after 
the pattern that He gave,’’ and is His seal upon her trust and 
expectation which are in Himalone. Whether teaching the women 
there, or holding meetings in Shanghai; whether in private talks 
with the many who love to drink of the Living Water with her, or 
the revival meetings she holds in various places; whether through 
the pages of her books, or the verses of the yearly edition of her 
calendar, she longs ever and only to be ‘‘a Chinese messenger of 
the Cross.’’ May we who read pray for many more such laborers 
for this mighty and needy vineyard in China. | 

| M. M. F. 


ew KH. Mission Book Co. Price 12 cents. 


This is a translation of the First Part of ‘‘ Stepping Heaven- 
ward,’’ a well known book by Mrs. Elizabeth Payson Prentiss, 
The original purports to be the diary of a Christian woman begun 
when she was 16 years old and continued for 27 years. It was in 
a sense an autobiography for it describes the religious life of the 
gifted author. None but an earnest, chastened, believing, Christian 
woman could have written such a book. In the 60 years of her life 
Mrs. Prentiss had a full experience of one naturally gifted and dis- 
 ciplined by all the joy and sorrow that comes to maiden, wife, and 
mother in a home of cultivation and refinement. Her character 
was a rare combination of purity, gentleness, keen intellectuality, 
and sincerity. One charm about the book is the freedom with 
which she tells of her faults and failures. But withal she had 
a heart tender and true and her life was the development of high 
ideals which she successfully strove to make practical. The key- 
note of her life may be found in her exquisite hymn, ‘‘ More love 
to Thee, O Christ, More love to Thee.’’ ae 

This translation is made in the Mandarin dialect by Mrs. A. H. 
Mateer, whose name is a guarantee that the work is well done. 
The translation covers about one third of the original, that is, the 
six years ending at the time when the young woman is married. 
The rest of the book shows how twenty years of married life served 
to refine the gold, to make the wife and mother a woman of typical 
excellence. We are thankful for what has been so well done: we 
should rejoice to see the whole book translated. 

New forces are producing new types of men and women in 
China. One type is found in the woman who is educated, self- 
reliant, independent, She has made an estimate of the possibilities 
of life and deliberately prefers to be a teacher or trained nurse or 
doctor rather than become a family drudge. Married life as she 
sees it has no attractions to her. Women of this type will do good 
- but they will fall short of the degree of usefulness reached by those 
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who become the mothers of the coming generation. After all, 
Christian motherhood is the zenith of womanly glory. Chinese 
society needs to be purified at its fountain head. And there isa 
type of woman coming in China that is something new under the 
sun. In Christian homes and Christian schools this type is in 
process of development. The literature of China shows a great and 
glaring want, which can be filled by books like ‘‘ Stepping Heaven- 
ward.’’ Works of fiction abound and they are constantly read. But 
the trail of the serpent is over them all. The stream cannot rise 
above its source. ‘The vast majority of Chinese works are written 
by men whose imaginations have never been purified. Hence the 
reader, while entertained, is not elevated. There isin ‘‘ Stepping 
Heavenward’’ an uplift peculiarly fitted to the wants of Chinese 
maidens of this time. Those who know the school girls of the best 
type are sometimes startled to see what deep and just views a well 
taught maid of twelve or fourteen years has of Christian truth. To 
‘lift such a girl to a yet higher plane of thought, to stimulate her 
to faithful struggles with herself is a noble task indeed. It is just 
here that Mrs. Mateer’s painstaking work will produce rich results. 
A dozen copies of the book ought to be in every. girls’ school in 
China. 
The title page is defective. It ought to show the name of the 
translator. And there ought to be a title page in English, anda 
short English preface. This would show what the book is and lead 


to a wider circulation. 
| J. W. D. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY FOR JUNE. 


The place of honor in this number is given to a 24 page 
article on The Movement toward Church Unity, by Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Pittsburg, the author of many books, including 
the History of the Christian Church from ros50 to 1517, and 
co-editor of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. This article is a 
careful historical résumé of the differences which have existed in 
the Christian Church from the days of Peter and Paul to the present 
time, with illuminating comments. The article itself can not of 
course be summarized, but a few of the concluding paragraphs may 
be quoted, fuller information being obtainable by the perusal of this 
interesting and informing contribution to the subject. ‘‘It is true 
that if we confine ourselves to Dr. Manning’s article, from which 
I have just quoted, and to some recent utterances coming from high 
quarters in the Church of England, there does not seem to be much 
ultimate promise for Church Unity unless the non-Episcopalian 
communions are willing to throw overboard and to forget principles 
they have been deeming of grave importance.’’ Dr. Swete’s last 
book entitled: ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Church’’ is cited to show 
that he takes the high ground that the Anglican, Eastern, and 
Roman Catholic Churches constitute the Church. To use his own 
words, these communions are ‘the organized army of Christ witb 
regularly appointed commanders, its members conscious of the 
honor and joy of serving in the ranks of a trained and disciplined 
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force.’ On the other hand, of the Christians found outside this 
army he speaks ‘as irresponsible adventurers, brave and loyal ip 
heart, but members of an irregular army which follows no leaders 
but such as are chosen by itself.” And he also expresses the opinion 
that ‘in the famous quadrilateral, the bishops have stated clearly 
and frankly the minimum which non-Episcopal bodies will be asked 
to accept, if at any time they are led to desire federation with the 
historical church.’ ‘‘ Equally disturbing is the statement made in 
a recent address by the Bishop of Winchester with reference to the 
Kikuyu controversy: ‘I can not, without irreverence, receive the 
sacrament from the hands of a minister who is not ordained accord. 
ing to what Catholic witness bids me believe to be the due order — 
and succession through men at each stage appointed to ordain,’ 
This, of course, is in line with Bishop Gore’s statement that there 
can be no valid sacrament in the line of Apostolic succession.” 
‘* But most disturbing is the attitude of the Anglican bishops, as 
shown in the case of most of them, in their attitude to the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales and, as a whole, in their 
decision in the Kikuyu case. The latter decision, pronounced in 
the midst of a war when, as we should have supposed, all would be 
done that it is possible to do to unite all Christians in the British 
Empire together, takes what seems to be the strongest ground in 
unchurching all the non-Episcopalian bodies of the English-speaking 
world. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after affirming that the three- 
fold ministry has come down to the Anglican Church from Apostolic 
times, states three principles: (1) An Anglican bishop may permit 
a non-Episcopalian minister to make an address in a given Anglican 
Church but he dare not permit him to assist in the administration 
of the sacrament. (2) In cases where the bishop gives specific 
permission, an Anglican priest may give the communion to a non- 
Episcopalian. (3) Anglican communicants are forbidden to take 
the communion from a minister not episcopally ordained, no ex- 
ception being allowed even when the communicant is beyond reach of 
the Anglican church.’’ ‘‘ These principles are set: forth, so the 
archbishop continues, in view of the danger of ‘ making the three- 
fold ministry appear trifling or negligible,’ and the danger of 
‘doing irreparable ill to the future life of the Church of Christ in 
that region of the earth’—Africa. Such utterances are not only 
disturbing, in view of the zeal the Primate of all England and Dr. 
Manning have shown in the cause of Church Unity, but they are to 
non-Episcopalian students of church history and expositors of the 
New Testament puzzling. However, when all this has been said, 
the facts still stand facing us: namely, the strong impulse toward 
Church Unity, felt in English-speaking Christendom, the emphasis 
laid on our Lord’s prayer that his disciples may be one, and the 
advantages likely to accrue through Church Unity in spreading 
Christ’s kingdom at home and abroad. These facts justify the 
Church Unity movement and demand that the participation in it be 
hearty and prayerful, with a willingness to set aside ‘honest’ con- 
victions, if necessary, in the interest of the cause involved.’’ 

Dr. W. B. Selbie, Principal of Mansfield College, Cambridge, 
contributes an article on The War, Revival, and Reunion. He 
finds that war conditions do not provide a favorable atmosphere for 
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ial religious development, and the churches seem so far con- 
scious of it that they can do little more than mark time. 

They have, however, responded nobly to the philanthropic 
demands upon them, such as work for the soldiers and for Belgians. 
But with all this there is an uneasy consciousness that things are 
pot well spirityally. It is recognized that the war is raising 
problems that we are not ready to face. 

3 Confronted with the hopelessness of furthering Christian ideals 
in a pagan world, they recognize that the task before them is 
- nothing less than the reorganization of European society from top 
to bottom. This means. not merely the setting up of new machinery, 
but the permeation of life with new ideals of the working out of 
Christian principles in social and international relations. It will 
require a wider outlook, the substitution of broad, human aims for 
those which are merely national, the recognition of the obligation 
of the strong to the weak, and a real spirit of altruism between the 
peoples. How is this desirable consummation to be brought about? 
Not by any calculation of expediency, still less by any compulsion 
of the State. It will only be possible by the birth of a new spirit 
in the people, by a raising of the national morale. This is now 
admitted in many circles which are certainly not Christian, and it 
is for the Christian churches boldly to proclaim and make good the 
fact that they alone can supply the motive needed for the new 
departure. Everywhere there is a growing ‘‘concern’’ for the 
state of the churches, a concern which is altogether healthy. It is 
driving men and women to a very radical investigation into the 
causes of past defeats ; is throwing them back upon God and upon 
prayer, and opening their eyes to the danger of disunion. | 

There is a general readiness to confess that the world needs 
Christianity more than anything else, but it must be a Christianity 
of a somewhat different kind from that which has been offered to 
them hitherto, something more real, more spiritual, more effective, 
and more brotherly. | 

All this will have a very direct bearing on reunion, bringing it 
at once into the region of practical politics, and this shows it to be 
an absolute necessity. The time is coming when Christianity will 
be put on its trial. Already it has to defend itself against a world 
sunk in materialism and selfishness, and in the near future the need 
to do so will be more urgent. | | 

In all this there is a call for the best kind of talent, for 
self-sacrifice, consecration, and concentration. We look confidently 
to the young men of our churches who have so nobly responded to 
the call of Ceesar, and are sure that they will not turn a deaf ear 
to the greater call of God. | | 
About twenty pages of this issue are devoted to two articles by 
Dr. Gilbert Reid, under the title Appreciation of Another’s Faith, 
in two parts; A Protestant’s Appreciation of The Church of Rome, 
and Religion and the Brotherhood of Nations. These were origin- 


g ally given as lectures at the weekly Conferences of the World’s 


Religions in the International Institute of China, and have in 
substance already appeared in print in Shanghai. 

Other articles are The Free Church Viewpoint, N. R. Best: 
The War and the Moral Crisis, Georges Michelet; Sanitation and 


| 
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Morality, W. C. Gorgas; Theology from the Viewpoint of the 
Science of Religion, George Wobbermin ; Kantian Philosophy ang 
Christian Theology, George W. Richards; The Churches ang 
Secularist Democrats, Bishop John E. Mercer; Social Worship, 
Lester Leake Riley ; John Dury, Newman Smyth. : 


“How To LEARN A LANGUAGE.” Sy THOMAS F. CUMMINGS. 


Prof. Cummings was for many years a missionary in India and 
is now Director of the Department of Phoneties and Linguistics in 
the Bible Teachers’ Training School, New York City. For severa} 
years many of the missionary societies in America have secured 
Prof. Cummings for a series of lectures to the out-going mis. 
sionaries on the subject of this book and the few hours spent under 
his instruction have been of great profit to them in their work on 
the language. This book gives the material presented in those 
lectures. Prof. Cummings’ ideas have been adopted by the Tokyo 
Language School and this fact accounts for the splendid success 
of that school. Leaders in language schools and members of 
language study committees should secure and study the book 
and embody the ideas it contains in the courses of study. | 

A beginner who can not attend a language school, but who has 
to dig the language out of a ‘‘teacher’’ who can not teach, can 
get more help from this book in a few hours than he will get. 
from the average language committee in three years. The book 
can be secured from the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 541 
Lexington Ave., New York City, for $1.00 gold, postage prepaid. 


B. Pertvs. 


A Y#HAR’s WORK AMONG YOUNG MBN, 


This is the annual report of the Y. M. C. A. iu China and 
records a remarkable growth and development along all lines of 
work. If it is sometimes complained that the Y. M. C. A. are 
taking the pick of the young men from the missions, thus depleting 
the workers there, yet it is also true that they make good use of | 
them after they get them. New buildings have been completed in 
Foochow, Tai Yuan, Shanghai, and Canton Christian College, 
while work has been begun on the Morrison Memorial Building, 
Canton. Gold $40,000 has also been promised for a building 
in Hangchow. , | 

The Chinese secretarial staff has increased from three in 1901 
to 134 in 1915. 8,258 were enrolled in Bible classes. Altogether 
it is a most encouraging record. | | 


THIRTY YEARS IN MUKDEN, 1883/1913. By DUGALD CuRisTrE, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S.; F.R.C.P. (Edin). dited by his wife. For sale by the M1s- 
sion Book Co. Price $6.80. : 


The beginnings and growth of any great work have a value 
beyond the historical, for they serve as landmarks to successors and 
incentives to kindred spirits. In the spiritual realm this is ex- 
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emplified by the strenuous endeavours of a missionary in a new 
area, where fallow ground has to be broken, patient sowing the 
daily lot, to be followed by a harvest which brings recompense for 
all the trials of faith and the outgoings of love. Such records 
bring cheer to the generation following, inspiring it to sacrificial 
service, and it gives convincing proofs that all honest and Christlike 
effort bears the hallmark of Heaven, and hastens the coming of the 
Kingdom. And so we welcome most gratefully this wonderful 
story of a life’s work in the Far East. It is not a history or an 
autobiography, but gives in orderly sequence a picture of life amid 
the Changeless East during 30 years—and what years they have 
been—forming an integral part in bringing about the Changed East 
of to-day. How varied and fruitful those years of toil have been, 
and what richness of fruit has been gathered, the book gives 
glimpses in vivid form. We read the whole book of 300 pages at 
one sitting, so fascinating it was to our mind. The many illus- 
trations add greatly to the interest of the record. We not only thank 
the Doctor most warmly, but also his wife for editing with 
such care and insight, and we give God unfeigned praise for His 
goodness to His servants. , 

We opine that a new edition will be in demand. When that 
time comes we would suggest a few changes which, we think, 
would improve the book. Chao Er-sun should be given his 
proper name, Chao Er-Hsun $2), Kang Yu-wei (Bt A 
and not Yii-wei. Why is the Chinese Minister to Britain called 

e Honorable Alfred Sze, and others who have occupied similar 


positions not so entitled? Thetis much confusion along this line, 
Rees Shao-yi, Mr. Tang Shao-yi, 


for on the same page we find H. 

and Tang Shao-yi. The late ident is described simply as 
Yuan Shih-kai, but why is Liang Meng-ting written as Mr. M. T. 
Liang? We have to confess to a feeling of irritation when we 
notice that the names of many Chinese and Japanese persons are 
written in italics, but foreign mames are never so given. Why is 
this? And the rule is not universal, as we have on the same page 
the same person referred to in italics and in the usual form. The 
- execution of the Reformers took place in 1898 and not in 1908. 
Was not Brooks massacred in Shantung—see page 134 ? One misses 
reference to the brave railway man who shared the perils of the 
plagueSwith the martyr, Dr. Jackson. Is there evidence to prove 
that 60 Christians were members of the National Assembly—page 
283? The ‘‘ Summary of Events’’ at the end should be made 
more complete or confined to Manchuria, for, as it stands, it is 
misleading owing to its incompleteness. We generally write 
‘Shanghai’? and not ‘‘Shangai.” These are suggestions for 
the new edition. 

We repeat that the perusal has given us unique delight and 
fresh insight into the activities of a medical missionary. The book, 
so well printed, deserves the widest circulation. And may the Doctor 
long continue his great work in Manchuria and his ilk increase. 
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Correspondence 


CANTON NOTES. 


Lo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: The popularity of 
Cheung Chau—a British island 
near Hongkong—as a summer 
resort increases every year. 
There are now about fifty cottages 
belonging to missionaries, on the 
island, and these were insufficient 
for the number of people wishing 
to occupy them. The Cheung 
Chau Association, which con- 
sists of adult foreigners residing 
on the Island during the summer, 
who care to join, has done a 
useful work in the building and 
upkeep of roads, attending to 
sanitary and water arrangements, 
etc. The Hongkong Government 
has recently planted a thousand 
trees and these promise to 
greatly increase the beauty of 
the resort. The Association also 
erects a matshed which is used 
as a general assembly hall and 
for Sabbath worship. Although 
it has been found difficult to 
hold a united conference of any 
kind owing to the extreme heat 
the community gathered on the 
Island from different parts of 
this and the neighboring prov- 
ince of Kwangsi and represent- 
ing many different Missions 
appreciates exceedingly the op- 
portunity for helpful followship. 
The topic that seemed to be most 
on the hearts of the missionaries 
this summer was ‘‘ Prayer,’’ and 
many a quiet talk, and hours 
with the Master and the Book 


will bear rich fruit during the 


coming working year. Rev. W. 
W. Clayson visited us one day 
and brought before as the plans 
for the Province-wide Evangel- 
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istic Campaign. Although the 
time does not seem ripe for the 
bigger movement at first planned, 
the meeting seemed heartily iy 
support of the week of evangel. 
ism suggested by the Continua. 
tion Committee. 

A dark cloud fell on the 


brightness of our community 


when it was known that Mrs, 
Dobson of the American Presby- 
terian Mission at Yeungkong had 
died in Hongkong. Mrs. Dobson 
and the children had been on 
the Island right through the 
summer and later Dr. Dobson 
had joined them. Mrs. Dobson 
was loved by her fellow-mission- 
aries and by the Chinese Chris- 
tians as one of the sweetest of 
women, and will be sorely missed. 

The political situation at Can- 
ton and throughout the neigh- 


boring districts during the past 


few months has occasioned grave 
anxiety. Not only have many 
hundreds of soldiers been killed 
and wounded during the fighting, 
but the civilian population has 
suffered terribly. Communication 
was hindered between different 
parts and in quite a few places 
the populace was on the verge 
of famine. Governor Lung’s 
‘*Chai’’ troops have added to 
their already unenviable reputa- 
tion. Some markets will take 
years to recover from the devas- 
tation caused. | 
At Fati and Fong Chuen some 
damage was done to missiou 
buildings by rifle and gun fire, 
but, strange to say, although 
these buildings were occupied 
by hundreds of refugees, blind 
students, and insane patients, 
only one of the latter was killed. 
The new hospital buildings of 
the New Zealand Presbyterian 
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Mission on the Canton-Hankow 
railway were occupied by Gen- 
eral Li Lih Kwan and his per- 
sonal staff while his army was 
stationed there. When he with- 
drew the ‘‘ Chai’’ soldiers forced 
their way into the residences by 
shooting off the locks, and ran- 
sacked all boxes, desks, drawers, 
etc., leaving the contents littered 
over the floors. They also used 
_ the hospital under process of 

erection as a fort from which to 
attack General Li’s outpost, with 
the result that there are two 
shell holes in the walls. 

Rev. Paul Bettex of the Pente- 
costal Mission was in the neigh- 
borhood of Shek Lung when 
fighting was going on there, and 
for several weeks nothing has 
been heard of him although 
diligent search is being made. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gro. H. McNEour. 


SIMPLIFIED CHINESE WRITING. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: More facts about the 
subject of simplified Chinese 
writing may be serviceable to 
the missionary body. 

A revised version of the New 
Testament in Amoy Romanized 
Vernacular has been completed, 
and the first books were placed 
on sale on May oth. The edition 
was for 5,000 books, and all of 
these were sold by August 31st. 
A second edition was ordered on 
August 23rd. The whole Bible 
has been in Amoy Romanized 
Vernacular for many years. I 
do not know how many thousands 
of these books have been sold. 
But to sell 5,000 New Testaments 
in less than four months shows 
how acceptable these books are 


to the church-members in South 
Fukien and Formosa. 

There is still more evidence. 
The sales of Romanized books 
egg by the South Fukien 

ract Society increase every 
year. The figures are: 


In 1909 10,000 plus 
19,184 
28,303 
34,681 


Besides these sales of books, 
the Society issues fortnightly an 
eight-page Romanized newspaper 
which has a circulation of more 
than 1,500 copies. The signifi- 
cance of these figures is that these 
books are read by church-mem- 
bers who could have read noth- 
ing if it had not been for the 
Roman letter style. They are 
not now the unlearned folk they 
would otherwise have been. 

The success of this system of 
Romanization is not because 
there was a demand for it. 
Neither is it explained by the 
peculiarities of the vernacular. 
It has been in spite of opposition 
and ridicule. It is due to the 
untiring persistence of those who 
desired to make it possible for 
every church-member to read 
the Scriptures easily. 

All our efforts to foster a 


deeper missionary spirit in the 


churches and to secure greater 
evangelistic activity depend upon 
a deeper spiritual life which 
cannot be developed rapidly 
when its nurture depends upon 
what is heard on one day of the 
week. If we are now succeeding 
(each one can examine his own 
field) in teaching all the church- 
members, including old men and 
old women, to read easily and 
intelligently all parts of the Bible, 
there is no reason to try another 
style of writing. But if it is not 
being accomplished, then, either 
because of prejudice or lack of 
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persistent energy or some other 
reason, we are not doing what 


can be done, as is proven by the 


experience of many years in other 
parts of the country where it 
has been done, and we are keep- 
ing the Bible away from those 
who might have it and whon 
it very much. | 


Yours faithfully, 
A. L. WARNSHUIS. 


NOTES FROM SHANSI. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Srr: As in many other 
sections of Shansi, this has been 
one of the driest summers for 
many years. There were many 
‘rain processions’ and _ the 
‘gods’ of distant places were 
implored, and ‘sacred’ water 
brought from various springs, 
of which there are many in this 
part of Shansi. Some of the 


practices engaged in formerly 


under like occasions were not 
permitted at this time though the 
' drought has caused the prices of 
food and forage to soar almost 
beyond the reach of the common 
people. And now that the latter 
rains have come, there are pros- 
pects for a fair harvest unless 
there should be early frosts. 
But there are very few ‘ theatri- 
cals’ of thanksgiving given, and 
there are evidences that the light 
of truth is breaking on the 
horizon. 

Every year increased interest 
is being taken in the schools of 
the mission. The educating of 
their daughters was undreamed 
of, but now that the girls are 
being taught in all the sciences 
_ related to home-making, there is 
a rapidly growing interest in the 
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Girls’ School. Some Christians 
of the C. I. M. from districts to 
the south and south-west of ys 
are sending their boys to us, 
and others are making inquiry, 
They are anxious to see their 
boys educated but want them 
under Christian influences. 

Our medical work is reaching 
many villages of the out-lying 
districts. The growth of this 
phase of our work is very marked 
considering the isolation of our 
district. 7 

A few from one of our out- 
stations attended the Y.M.C.A. 
Summer Conference at Tai Ku 
in July, and the report they 
bring will cause others to seek 
the same privilege another year. 

Another echo of the Bible 
Class Conference held at Mouk- 
den last October-November is 
now being enjoyed at Liao Chou. 
One of the students of that Con- 
ference is conducting class meet- 
ings here. We hope for increased 
interest in Bible Study and more 
fruitful Christian living. 


J. HoMER BRIGHT. 


Liaochow, Shansi. 


A CORRECTION. 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: May I point out 
that you have misprinted me iu 
my letter on ‘‘ Evolution and 
the Missionary’’ in the July 
RECORDER. The statement as 
printed, ‘‘Schaefer was an 


- orthodox Darwinian atheist of 


the superstitious sort’’ should 
be ‘‘ Schaefer...... atheist of the 
supercilious sort.’’ 


Yours sincerely, 
CHAS. H. COATES. 
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‘HEALTH ESSAY CONTEST. 


{0 the Editor of 
“Tae CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: May I take the 
liberty of sending you herewith 
a copy of the announcement of 
the National Health Essay Con- 
test, conducted under the aus- 
ices of the Joint Council on 
Public Health Education, which 
represents the National Medical 
Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The aim of the Council 
in holding this contest is to 
stimulate interest on the part of 
the students in the question of 
public health and to secure from 
them suggestions as to how some 
of the very important problems 
in connection with this question 
might be solved. The respon- 
sibility for the solution of this 
question will rest largely upon 
- the students of to-day. 

We fully realize that much of 
the success of this contest will 
depend upon our securing the 
co-operation of the various 
papers. We_ shall 
appreciate it very much if you 
will kindly insert the announce- 
ment of this contest in the news 


columns of the coming issue of 


your paper. | 
Thanking you for this 
tesy, I am, : 


Yours sincerely, 
W. W. PETER, 
Secretary. 


cour- 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Joint Council on Public 
Health Education, representing 
the National Medical Associa- 
tion, the China Medical Mission- 
ary Association, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 
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announce a National Health 
Essay Contest open to all under- 
graduate Chinese students of 
middle schools and colleges who 
are interested in the question of 
the health of the people. The 
Council is holding this contest 
to stimulate interest on the part 
of the students in the question 
of public health and to find out 
how the students would solve 
some of the very important 
problems in connection with this 
question. There should be many 
entries, not because the prizes 
are large, but because this is a 
most vital question, in the 
solution of which the students 
of the country have a very great 
responsibility. 

The subject to be discussed is, 
‘* Present Health Conditions in 
China and How They May Be 
Further Improved.’’ 

The essays may be written 
either in English or Chinese and 
must be not less than 2,000 and 
not more than 8,000 words or 
characters long. The essays 
should be written in duplicate 
and in popular newspaper style, 
and must bear both the seal of 
the school and the signature of 
the president or principal. The 
essays must not have the name 
or address of the author written 
upon them, but must have those 
enclosed on a separate card. 
The prize-winning essays will 
become the property of the Joint 


Council, and the others will be 


returned when return postage is 
enclosed. | | 
There will be offered, in all, 
three prizes. For the best essay 
the Council offers as first prize 
a gold medal, or its cost equiv- 
alent of $25.00; for the next 
best essay, a second prize of a 
gold medal, or its cost equivalent 
of $20.00; for the third best 
essay, a silver medal, or its cost 
equivalent of $15.00. These 
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prizes will be sent by mail to 
the winners through the head of 
the school. 

The essays themselves must 
be sent by registered first class 
mail to Dr. W. W. Peter, 4 
Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, 
and must be in the mails by 
December 31, 1916. 
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A board of five judges will be 
appointed, and the result of the 
contest will be announced before 
June 1, 1916. The names of 
the winners and their prize 
essays will be published separ. 
tely and in some of the nevws. 
papers and thus distributed 
throughout the country. 


Missionary News 


The Special Week of Evangelism. 


From reports that have begun 
to come in of missions and 
churches that are preparing to ob- 
serve the Special Week of Evan- 
gelism, January 28-February 
4, 1917, it appears that it will be 
a concerted movement reaching 
every province in the country. 

In Fukien, in Honan, and in 
the three provinces of Manchuria 
the plan has been adopted by the 
missions and churches so that it 
becomes part of province-wide 
movements. In Anhwei, the 
American Church Mission, all 
the China Inland Mission sta- 
tions, and the Kiangan Mission 
of the American Presbyterians 
have adopted the plan. 

In the other provinces, letters 
have come from the following 
named missions stating that they 
are making preparations for this 
special week,—Chihli, Peking 
Station of the American Board ; 
Tientsin Christian Union, making 
it a city-wide movement there ; 
North China conference of the M. 
E. Church; Shansi, Swedish 
Mission in China ; Hupeh, L. M. 
S. Tsaoshih station ; Hunan, all 
stations of the Reformed Church; 
Szechwan, Yachow station of 
the American Baptist Mission ; 
Chengtu station of the Friends 
Mission; Kiangsu, Kiangyin 


station of the Southern Presby. 
terian Mission; Chekiang, Ningpo 
station of the American Baptist 
Mission; Kwangtung, all the 
stations of the United Brethren 
Mission.. 

The above list has been limited 
to those places where formal 
action has been taken by the 
Mission Council or the Station 
Committee ; and it is, of course, 
limited to those who have written 
to the undersigned. Doubtless 
many others are making similar 
plans, and if they will inform the 
writer he will issue an amended 
list, so that it may be generally 
known how widespread the ob- 
servance will be, that all may 
have the inspiration of knowing 
that they belong to a great com- 
pany of those who are bringing 
good tidings to the people of 
China. | 

A. L. WARNSHUIS. 


Extract from Findings of the 
Fukien Evangelistic Conference 
on Evangelism and Bible Study, 

Kuliang, 1916. 
In response to a statement and 
Suggestions made to this Con- 
ference by some workers of the 


North Fukien Federation Com- 
mittee concerning the China 
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Continuation Committee’s rec- 
ommendations as to evangelistic 
work, the Conference makes the 
following suggestions :-— - 

1. That the whole Christian 
force in the province should be 
encouraged to prepare prayer- 
fully for a special week of evan- 
gelistic effort about the time of 
the Chinese New Year. 


2. That this matter be brought 
to the notice of every Church in 
the province and that an attempt 
be made to get each church- 
member to take some share in 
this work. Such a plan will 
afford an opportunity to bring 
home with peculiar force to the 
members of the Church in Fukien 
their duty to be evangelists, at 
least to their neighbours and not 
for a week or year only, but for 
life. 

3. That the Foochow Evan- 
gelistic Committee be asked to act 
on behalf of the churches in 
North Fukien as a ‘‘clearing 
house’ for method and plans in 
putting the above suggestions 
into action. The Amoy Union 
Evangelistic Committee has al- 
ready promised to do this for the 


churches in South Fukien. 


4. With a view to promoting 
personal devotional Bible-study 
and the practice of intercessory 


prayer, the North Fukien Feder- 


ation Committee be asked to 
prepare a prayer-calendar for 
Fukien. 


We believe that a knowledge 
of the Bible expressing itself in a 
life of prayer and service in 
winning others is not merely the 
duty of every Christian, but is 
his precious privilege and should 


_ be his priceless possession. The 


Conference is persuaded, how- 
ever, that the slowness of the 
growth of the Church in China 
is largely due to the fact that 


_ the majority of its constituency 


cannot read the Bible with ease 
and fluency. It believes that a 
united effort should be made to 
insist upon the vital-necessity of 
using a Bible which the illiterate 
can be taught to read. ‘To this 
end it is essential that some form, 


in addition to classical character, 


should be used and taught in our 
schools and classes which will 
enable the slowest scholar to 
attainthisend. It should further, 
as far as possible, be a condition 
of admission to full comunicant 
church membership that the 


applicant be able to read, at 


least, the Gospels. While the 
regular ministrations of the 
Church serve to cultivate the 
Christian life the Conference 
suggests that they may be sup- 
plemented in the following 
ways :— 

1. Annual institutes for the 
study of the Bible should be held 
at the central stations for the 
training of leaders. 

2. Local institutes for Bible 
study uniting several! ont-stations 
should be held in different parts 
of the district. 

3. Each Church should or- 
ganize regular adult Bible classes 
for all members and learners. 

In order to foster an indepen- 
dent and virile religion all such 
institutes should be self-support- 
ing. | 

We suggest that these general 
plans for promoting Bible study 
be also brought to the attention 
of the Foochow Evangelistic 
Committee. 


Honan Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 


The Missionary Conference 
on Chikungshan, August 20-23, 
centered around evangelistic 
work and questions related 
to the strengthening of the 
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churches and the training of 
Christians for more effective 


service. A report on a survey — 


of the province was given, 
showing the number of Chris- 
tian workers, their stations, 
the number of Christians, and 
the location of the towns and 
villages in which they live. 
With the magnitude of the 
unfinished task clearly before 
it, the Conference with deep 
earnestness determined to un- 
dertake a concerted forward 
movement in evangelistic work. 
The committee, which - had 
arranged for the special mis- 
sions that were held in Kaifeng 
and other cities in the autumn 
of 1915, made its report, and 
submitted the following pro- 
posals, which were thoroughly 
discussed and unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. 


‘* This committee in preparing 
the following proposal for a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 
in Honan does so in the spirit 
of humility and faith, knowing 
that only as the Divine Spirit 

ides and strengthens us can 
we fulfill the task before us. 
Our purpose is not to do the 
evangelistic work of the churches 
nor is it to dictate what shall be 
done; it is simply to assist the 
missions, churches and church- 
members, wherever possible, in 
their important work of bringing 
the men and women of Honan 
to a knowledge of the Living 
Christ. 


PROGRAM OF WORK. 


I. PRAYER. 


The first work of the com- 
mittee is to endeavour to promote 
earnest persistent intercession in 
behalf of evangelistic work, to 
urge that intercession be made a 
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prominent part of every e , 


2. FIVE YEARS’ ‘FORWARD 
EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT’. 


This committee after carefully 
considering the opinions of 
Chinese and foreign workers - 
believes that the time is ripe for 
a definite concerted evangelistic 
effort to reach the villages 
cities, students and soldiers of 
Honan. The committee believes 
that the best work cannot be 
accomplished in a short period 
of time, and therefore suggests 
that we at once begin a Five 
Years’ Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 


3. FIELD OF WORK. 


The committee suggests that 
we endeavour to reach every 
man, woman and child in the 
province with the Gospel along 
four lines of effort, z.e., Work 
in Villages, Work in Cities, 
Work for Students, and Work 
for Soldiers. It also suggests 
that, beyond his or her ordinary 
work, each missionary concen- 
trate his or her effort along one 
of these lines. 


4. SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 


The committee has requested 
the secretary to undertake a study 
of the field and its needs in order 
to plan the better for its speedy . 
evangelization. 


5. THE TRAINING OF LEADERS. 


Large evangelistic meetings 
held in this and other provinces 
have revealed that the greatest 
weakness has lain in the unpre- 
paredness of the Christian Church 
to cope with the situation when 
confronted with unprecedentedly 
large numbers of enquirers. 


This should awaken us _ to 
strenuous efforts to remedy the 
situation. 


We therefore urge 
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strongly that efforts be made on 
every hand to train our Christians 
to meet a situation which will 
sooner or later confront them. 
‘To this end we would urge that 
practical training in definite 
evangelistic effort, teacher train- 
ing, and personal work be made 
available for Christians and 
workers in all Bible Schools, 
Training Institutes and Station 
Classes, and would suggest the 
possibility of inviting the Rev. 
E. G. Tewksbury of the China 
Sunday School Association to 
hold a Chinese Leaders’ Con- 
ference somewhere in Honan. 


6, SIMULTANEOUS EVANGELISTIC 
EFFORT. 


We recommend that we under- 


take a simultaneous evangelistic 

effort during the first full week 
of the Chinese New Year, 1917. 

NEW MISSIONARIES AND 


EVANGELISM. 


In order to encourage and help 
new missionaries in evangelistic 


work we suggest the holding of 


special classes on the best meth- 
ods of reaching the Chinese with 


the Gospel. This could be held 


in Language Schools and Summer 
Resorts. 


8. EVANGELISTIC LITERATURE. 


The National Forward Evange- 
listic Movement Committee is 
preparing a list of books suitable 
for all departments of evangelis- 
tic work, and we would urge that 
missionaries avail themselves of 
the information there given.’’ 


The paragraph concerning 
a five years’ program may seem 
vague and indefinite to some, 
and it is rightly so, for none can 
forecast the working of the 
Spirit of God or measure the 
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blessing He will give His 
Church when it unites in fuller 
surrender to do His will. But 
the resolution is quite definite 
in recognizing fully the value 
of concerted action, both for 
the sake of greater power and 
also asa demonstration to both 
Christians and non-Christians 
of the essential unity of the 
Church; and it is definite also 
in recognizing that large results 
in evangelistic work are not 
obtained by spasmodic efforts, 
but only by strong, persistent, 
continuous work. The Honan 
Christian forces have deter- 
mined to press forward in a 
united movement, and will en- 
deavour to continue the con- 
certed movement for a term of 
years, expecting that it will be 
increasingly fruitful, until the 


_whole province is occupied by 


the Christian Church. The 
five years’ program is to begin 
next year, and the details for 
each year will be determined 
from time to time as the work 
progresses. 

The Conference appointed a 


Temporary Committee, com-_ 


posed of both men and women, 
representing twelve missions. 
The committee is instructed 
to arrange at once for the 
appointment of representative 
Chinese by the proper church 
organizations, and to plan for 
the appointment of a perman- 
ent evangelistic committee 
representing both churches and 
missions in all Honan. For 
the remainder of this year the 
Conference agreed to recom- 
mend immediate preparations 
for the united observance of the 


Special Week of Evangelism, 
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January 28-February 4, 1917, 
and suggested several definite 


objectives for the concerted - 


movement during the remain- 
ing months of this year. Only 
one-third of the Christians in 
Honan are women, and the 
winning of the whole family 
is one of the first duties to be 
undertaken. -Only five per 
cent of the Christians are in 
the towns and cities of Honan, 
and there will be special effort 
to reach the merchants and 
gentry. The priucipal aim 
will be to awaken a stronger 
missionary spirit in the church, 
and to enlist every individual 
member as an active voluntary 
worker. That he may be 
strong and effective, Bible 
study work will be vigorously 
_ pushed. Plans are being made 
for a province-wide institute 
for Bible study leaders to be 
held in November. Thiere 
will be much prayer and 
work that the number of 
evangelists and pastors may be 
greatly increased, and that the 
church may grow rapidly in 
self-support, so that Chinese 
leadership may be developed 
and the church become truly 
indigenous. | 

The following is a copy of 
a bulletin issued by the com- 
mittee. | 


SPECIAL WEEK OF EVANGELISM 
AND FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


‘*In order to make the special 
week of evangelism a success, 
and in preparation for the Five 
Years’ Forward Evangelistic 
Movement the HONAN EVAN- 
GELISTIC COMMITTEE makes 
the following suggestions :— 
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1. That we endeavour ty 
arouse earnest definite interces. 
sion for Honan in the home 
lands, and especially for the 
Forward Evangelistic Moye- 
ment. 


2. That conferences of mis. 
sionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders be held in all our stations 
as soon as possible. 


3. That a survey of each | 
field be made, and a map be 
prepared. | 


4. That a weekly prayer meet. 


‘ing be held in all stations, out- 


stations, and in the homes of our 
Christians. | 


5. That a definite effort be 
made this autumn to win non- 
Christian members. of the 
families already represented in 
our churches and schools. 


6. That Christian boys and 
girls in our schools be encour- 
aged to take their share in this 
campaign. 


7. That classes for the train- 
ing of men and women as per- 
sonal workers be held in all our 
stations. | 


8. That we send a Chinese 
representative to the Institute 


-_Teaders’ Conference to be con- 


ducted by ‘Mr. Tewksbury. 
(Notice of the time and place 
will be sent later.) 


9. That in order to make up 
a report of work done for next 
year’s Conference, each Mis- 
sion represented on the Com- 
mittee be asked to collect the 
following information, to be sent 
to the Secretary of the Evangel- 
istic Committee by the rst of 
May, 1917: 

a. How many Chinese Chris: 
tian men engaged in this special 
week of evangelism ? 
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The Chairman of the Com- 


tian women engaged in this mittee is Rev. Murdoch Mac- 


special week of evangelism ? 
c. How many foreign workers? 
d. How many enquirers have 
been enrolled ? 
e. Any special features? ”’ 


kenzie, D.D., and the Secre- 


tary is Mr. C. N. Lack. 


A. L. W. 


Missionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 


At Tsingchow, Hun., July 24th, to 


- Mr. and Mrs. O. Scu1ip, C.I.M 
a daughter (Hanna Luise). 

At Luanfu, August 29th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. G. WILTSHIRE, C. 1. M.,a 
daughter (Helen Mary). 

At Sianfu, September 4th, to Rev. 
and Mrs, J. WaTSON, E. B. M., a 
daughter (Margaret Loudon). 

At Yunnanfu, September 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. W#arR, Y. M.C.A., 
a son, 

At Chefoo, September 7th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, E. L. Haun, Y. M. C. A,, 
ason (Edward Leverich). 

AT Peking, September 1ath, to Dr. 
and Mrs. E. J. StucKry, Union 
Medical College, a daughter (Mar- 
garet Agatha). 

At Tsingtau, Shantung, September 
16th, to Rev. and Mrs. C. G. VAN 
DEUSEN, A. P. M., a daughter (Kat- 
rina). | 

At Kuling, September 18th, to Rev. 
aud Mrs, A. L. PAGERHOLM, Ss. M. 
S., son, 


MARRIAGES. 


A? Kuling, August 23rd, Miss CLAIRE 
LINN to R, L. CR#IGHTON, Y. M. 

At Shanghai, September 5th, Miss 
F. L. Morris to GRAHAM AN- 

DERSON, C, I, M. 

AT Shanghai, September 13th, Miss 
ETAELWYN B, Corson to Rev, C. 
B. Day (of Ningpo), A. P. M. 


Ar Kiukiang, September roth, Miss 
S. I. STEVENS to Mr. M,. H, Hot- 


Ton, C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Rochdale, Lancs., England, August 
6th, Mrs. S. F. Epwarps, E. B. M. 
(Taiyuenfu), | 

At Chungking, September roth, 
after operation for appendicitis, 

“FLORENCE A. E. JACKSON, the 
beloved wife of Benj. H. Jackson, 
Friends’ Mission. 


AT Chefoo, September roth, ELHa- 


NOR GOOLD, C. I. M., aged eighteen 
years, from dysentery. 

Av his residence, Claregrove, Che- 
foo, on September 23rd, JAMES 
MCMULLAN-—Founder of the Lace 
and Silk Industry and Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Mission and 
Orphanage in Chefoo. Aged 56 
years. 


ARRIVALS. 


August 27th, from U.S.A., Mr. S. E. 
HENING, Y.M.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs, S. 
E. SMALLY, Sister MARGARET, Sister 
RAPHAEKLLE, Dr. MCCRACKEN, Miss 


WHITEHOUSE, Mr. O. W. Gott, Jr., 


and Mr. L. E. SANFORD, A.C.M.; | 
Mrs. A. C. HUTCHINSON and three 
children, Mr. and Mrs, J. GRAHAM, 
Miss GRAHAM, A.P.M., South; Rey, 
and Mrs. T. L. C. SUHR and child, 
U.E.C.M.; Mr. R. RE&DHR, Mr. R. H. 
EWING, Mr. FOSTER, A.B.M. 

September 2ud, from U.S.A., Rev, 
and Mrs, W. L,. BEARD and children, 
A.B.C.F.M. 
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